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The Editor of THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN is about to publish a series 
of articles on the Foot-prints of the Aborigines. The object of the series is 
to identify the places where Indian tribes were once located and around 
which their myths, traditions and legends still linger; also to describe the 
various scenes which have become memorable by reason of tragic events 
or by the exploits of noted chiefs or aboriginal leaders. There are many 
objects of nature—rocks, cliffs, rivers and caves—around which myths and 
legends cluster, but which are known only to the localities. Information 
concerning these is desired by the Editor. 
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MAN AND LANGUAGE ; 
OR, THE TRUE BASIS OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 


By Horatio Harz, M.A., F.R.S.C. 


III.—AUSTRALIANS, DRAVIDIANS, AND ARYANS. 


We now turn to another part of the globe, and to a very 
different race and language, both of which will afford some 
highly instructive lessons. By the common consent of those 
ethnologists who do not base their science upon linguistic tests, 
the Australians are ranked among the lowest, if not as the very 
lowest, of the races of men. In that pre-scientific anthro- 
pology which prevailed half a century ago, when the various 
human races, as well as the various species of animals, were 
supposed to have somehow come into being in the regions 
which they inhabited, the Australians, dwelling in a continental 
island of a past geological era and amid animals of the most 
primitive mammalian forms, were held to belong to a distinct 
human species, as primitive and as imperfect as its surround- 
ings. The Darwinian system swept away this fanciful notion; 
but, ill understood by some of its votaries, it has given rise to 
another fancy hardly less opposed to the principles of true 
science. The Australians have been accepted by some distin- 
guished members of this school (though not by Darwin himself) 
as the best surviving representatives of the earliest men of the 
present human species. Their reasoning may be stated succinctly 
in a syllogistic form, as follows: The earliest men of the existing 
species must be supposed to have been the lowest of men in 
intellectual capacity and in social condition. The Australian 
aborigines are now the lowest of men in intellect and in social 
condition. They must therefore be deemed to represent more 
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nearly than any other race the character and social condition of 
the earliest men. 

Both premises assumed in this reasoning are mere assump- 
tions, which are not only not based upon facts, but are opposed 
to the clearest indications derived from the actual data we pos- 
sess. There isno better reason for supposing the earliest men 
of the present species to have been low in intellectual capacity 
than there is to suppose them to have been small in stature and 
physically weak. ‘The men who combated and overcame the 
monsters of the quaternary era, the mammoth, the cave-bear 
and the cave-lion, and whose earliest historical offspring reared 
the vast architectural piles of Egypt and Assyria, must have 
been as vigorous in mind as in body. As for their supposed 
modern representatives, the Australians, it is astonishing that 
highly educated men, professors ot philosophy, who undertake 
to treat of the intellect of a race, should refuse to consider that 

rime and incomparable exponent of intellect, the language. 
hether we accept the view of Max Miiller and the high 
authorities whom he cites on his side—that speech and reason 
are identical (or, rather, like heat and motion, are different man- 
ifestations of the same force)*—or whether we retain the more 
common opinion that speech is the expression of thought—in 
either case the language of a people ought to be the first evi- 
dence to which we should resort in judging of its intellectual 
endowment. We may now briefly consider this invaluable 
evidence, and some very curious and unexpected conclusions to 
which it leads. 

The earliest attempt to explain the complex system of Aus- 
tralian speech was made by a zealous and experienced mission- 
ary, the Rev. L. E. Threlkeld, of New South Wales. His 
work, a pamphlet of some 130 pages, entitled “An Australian 
Grammar, comprehending the principles and natural rules of 
the language, as spoken by the aborigines in the vicinity of 
Hunter’s River and Lake Macquarie, in New South Wales,” 
was published at Sidney in 1834. The author had been pre- 
viously a missionary in the Society Islands, and had acquired a 
knowledge of the language there spoken; but while the Tahitiaa 
alphabet was found nearly sufficient in his new field, the simple 
Polynesian grammar afforded him no aid in unraveling the 
difficult web of the Australian speech. A few years after his 
grammar was published I had the pleasure of visiting him at 
his mission, and witnessing his assiduous efforts for the benefit 
ot his humble charges. His manuscripts, which he freely com- 
municated to me, showed his constant progress in his studies of 
the language, of which he had found it as hard to fathom all the 
depths as his successors have found it to discover all the mys- 
teries of the social organization of this singular people. 





*“The Science of Thought,” Chap. I. 
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The pronunciation of the language is simple and euphonious. 
The consonants s, fand v are lacking. The only sound strange 
to English utterance is the # (mg as in senger) when it is an init- 
ial, as fato’a, 1; rinto'a, thou. The vowels are sounded as in 
Italian or German, except the #, which represents the English u 
in dut. ' 

There are seven declensions, two of which are restricted to 
proper names, the one of persons, the other of places. The 
remaining five declensions comprise the common nouns, and are 
distinguished by the terminations of the nominative. Each de- 
clension has ten or eleven cases, comprising two nominatives, a 
genitive, two datives, an accusative, and four or five ablatives. 
It would be easy to furnish a special name for each case, but for 
our purpose it is needless. ‘The fact which chiefly calls for 
remark is that the language discriminates in its cases with more 
logical nicety than any of the Aryan tongues. In the nomina- 
tive, for example, there is a neuter or ground form used in answer 
to the question, who (or what) is it-—and an active form which 
governs the verb, and answers the question, who (or what) did 
it? There is a dative expressing “for” the object, and another 
expressing’ “to” the object; and the various abiatives express 
‘on account of,” “from,” “along with,” “staying with,” etc. The 
character of these declensions can be most clearly shown by 
giving examples of the first and second. In the first, Biradan, 
which means “Eagle-hawk,” is declined as a proper name, and 
in the second as a common noun: 


FrIRst DECLENSION. SECOND DECLENSION. 


Simplenom Biraban, Biraban birahan, a hawk 
Active nom. Birabanio, B. does, did, will dirabanio, a hawk does, etc, 
Genitive Birabanumba, Biraban’'s birabankoba, a hawk’s 
Ist dat. Birabannun, for B. birabanko, for a hawk 
2d dat. Birahankinko, to, toward B. birantako, toa hawz 
Accusative Birabannun, Biraban biraban, a hawk 
lst abl, Birabankai, onaccountofB.  birabantin, on account of a hawk 
2d abl. Birabankabirun away from B. birabantabirun, away from a hawk 
3d abl. Birabankatoa, atong with B. birabantoa, along with a hawk 
4th abl. Birabankinbo, staying with B. birabantaba, staying with a hawk 
It will be evident at a glance that these declensions are formed 
by affixing to the nouns certain particles of the class which we 
call prepositions, but which would here be more accurately 
styled postpositions. In this manner, as is well known, scholars 
suppose that the Aryan cases were originally formed. There 
seems no particular reason for holding that the closer union of 
the Aryan affixes to their nouns is evidence of a higher degree 
of intellect or culture in those who utter them; but if any person 
of Aryan descent chooses to gratify his pride of race by main- 
taining such an opinion, it would be idle to seek to disabuse him. 
The main point to be considered is the clearness of expression 
which these varied affixes must give to a sentence in linkin 
the nouns and the pronouns (which last are also fully declined) 
to the cther parts of speech. 
The verbs have not the variety of “classes” which are tound 
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in the Tinneh and many other American languages; nor have 
they inflections for person and number, which are always ex- 
pressed by separate pronouns. In this respect, as in some 
others, the language is highly “analytic.” But the forms of 
tenses and moods are very numerous. The root or ground 
form of the verb is usually a'verb ot one or two syllables, and 
to this ground-form various particles are appended, which modify 
the signification, and sometimes protract the word to a consider- 
able length. The following are only a few specimens, derived 
from the conjugation of the verbal root dz or dun, to strike. (The 
nominative pronoun dan, I, is understood.) 
MOODS OR FORMS, 
Active transitiveform, buntan, I strike, 


Definite, or participial, bunkilin, Iam striking. [beating, etc). 
Continuative, bunkililin, Iam continually striking (as threshing, 
Reflective, bunkileun, 1 struck myself. 
Reciprocal, bunkilan, we strike one another. 
Optative, buwil, I would strike, or, that I might strike. 
Deprecatory, buntea kun kon, lest I should strike. 
Imperative, buwa, strike, 
Infinitive, bunkiliko, in order to strike. 
TENSES. 
Present, buntan, I strike. 
Remote past, buntala, I struck formerly. 
Recent past, bunkula, I struck lately. 
Recent pluperfect, bunkula-ta, I bad lately struck. 
Hodiernal past, bunkeun, I struck this morning, or to-day. 
Future aorist bunun, I shall strike. 
Crastinal future, bunktn, I shall strike to-morrow. 
Inceptive future, bunkili-kolan, Iam going to s'rike. 


There are several forms of the simple substantive verb, the 
most usual being 4a, a root which signifies “being or existence, 
in time, place, or state.” It is used apparently in all respects like 
the Latin esse or the English de, and is conjugated throughout 
all the forms and tenses. The participle is fan, being, as “I 
being afraid,” kznta kan ban, lit., afraid being I. The preterite 
is kakula; as buka ban kakula,1 was angry (angry I was). Im- 
perative, Lauwa, be; as, korun kauwa, be still (quiet be). It is 
also used as an auxiliary with other verbs. 

Verbs have, as in Latin, four conjugations—using this term, 
as in that language, to signify different modes of inftecting verbs. 
As in Latin, also, they are distinguished by the termination of 
the infinitive. Verbs of the 

Ist conjugation end in udtko, oltko and eltko. 


2d « “ —skiliko. 
3d es “ —-biliko. 
th é “ riliko and tiliko. 
These conjugations differ in the formation of the tenses as 
follows: 
PRESENT. REMOTE PAST. RECENT PAST. FUTURE. PARTICIPLE. INFINITIVE. 
lL ae: ala a unun ulin wliko 
an ala a unun olin oliko 
an ala a unun elin eliko 
2. tan tala kula nun kilin kiliko 
3. bin biala bia binun bilin biliko 
. rin rala rea rinun rilin riliko 


There are many verbs which are combined with other verbs 
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and with adjectives to vary their meaning. Thus, mundils, to 
permit, added to the root dz, to strike, torms dumundilt, to per- 
mit to strike. J/a/i,to make or do, gives a causal signification, 
as ola, secret, kolamali, to conceal; ¢tr, broken, ¢z#rmalz, to 
break. ui signifies spontaneous action, as /zirkuli, to break 
of itself. Budi, signifying “to be in any act,” forms active verbs, 
as teti, dead, tetibult, to be dying: Maznult, or maina, gives to 
the preceding verb the meaning of failure or incomplete opera- 
tion, as ma, to see, namainult,to look without observing, nuru, 
to hear, xurumainuli, to hear but not to attend. au, to strike, 
bumaina bon ban,\ nearly struck him, or did not quite strike 
him; lit., “to strike failed him I.” 

But perhaps the most notable excellence of this language is 
found in its verbal nouns, or nouns derived from verbs, by the 
aid of various inflections or affixes, which enable the speaker at 
once to give an intelligible name to any object, act or quality. 
The modern English and the modern Romanic tongues—mere 
“jargons” which arose out of the conquests and convulsions of — 
the Dark Ages,—have lost in a large measure that happy Aryan 
facility of word-formation which was possessed by the Greek 
and Sanscrit, and to a less degree by the Latin, and which is 
still retained by the German. This useful facility is enjoyed in 
the highest degree by the languages of eastern Australia. The 
following table of derivatives does not appear in Mr.-Threlkeld’s 
grammar, but was prepared by him at a later date, and was 
copied by me from his manuscript. It shows in a striking light 
the advantages which the language derives from this source, 
both for discriminating nice shades of meaning, and for devising 
names descriptive of new objects. It also displays, both in the 
language and in the people, a remarkable aptitude for express- 
ing abstract ideas, 

Mr. Threlkeld’s notes explained that a musket (as well as a 
cudgel) is called dunkilikane, because it strikes with the ball ; 
and the same word is applied to a hammer or mallet. A mag- 
istrate is called wunkye when he resigns or commits an accused 
person to a jailer; and hence a watch-house or jail is called 
either wunkiikane, a means of committing, or wunkilinetl, a 
committing-place. U/ali signifies, properly, to do anything 
with an instrument; hence wfasye might be applied to a painter 
or cobbler, as well as to a writer, and upalikane would then 
mean a brush or awl. To the foregoing list might have been 
added a column of very expressive derivatives ending in éoara, 
and having a passive signification, as duntoara, that which is 
struck (as a drum or a bell), and uma/itoara, that which is made 
or done, as any piece of work. 

It is now ascertained that all the tribes of Australia speak 
“dialect languages” belonging to one stock. This fact I was 
able to determine for those of the eastern portion by vocab- 
ularies collected during my visit. At a later day my distin- 
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guished friend, Dr. Friedrich Miiller, of the Novara expedition, 
had opportunities of extending his observations and collections 
over all the coasts, with the same result. A grammatical sketch 
kindly furnished to me by a well-informed missionary, the Rev. 
William Watson, of Wellington Valley, two hundred miles west 
of Mr. Threlkeld’s station} showed that the construction of the 
language remained substantially the same, but the forms were, 
in general, fewer and less complex. Several cases of nouns had 
been lost, and the verbal derivatives were less numerous. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Miller, this grammatical decay continues to the 
‘west coast, where the languages, though retaining the pronouns 
and other words indicating their original affinitv, have become 
in a large degree formless. This fact will be found significant 
as we proceed. 

It becomes a matter of great interest to determine the true 
character and the ethnological affinities of the people speaking 
this remarkable group of languages. The first observation to 
be made is that|there is something enigmatical, at the first view, 
both in their physical appearance and in their intellectual mani- 
festations. The former, as described in my notes made on the 
spot, combines the peculiarities which anthropologists have been 
accustomed tq ascribe to totally distinct races:* “They are of 
middle height, with forms fairly well proportioned. The cast of the 
face is a medium between the African and Malay types. The fore- 
head is narrow, sometimes retreating, but often high and promi- 
nent; the eyes are small, black and deep-set; the nose is much 
depressed at the upper part between the eyes, and widened at 
the base, but with this it frequently has an aquiline outline. The 
cheekbones are prominent. The mouth is large, with thick lips 
and strong, well-set teeth. The jaws project, but the chin is 
frequently retracted. The head, which is very large, with a 
skull of unusual thickness, is placed upon a short and small 
neck. Their color is a dark chocolate, or reddish black, like 
that of the Guinea negro, but varying in shade so much that 
individuals of pure blood are sometimes as light-colored as mu- 
lattoes. That which distinguishes them most decidedly from 
other dark-skinned races is their hair, which is neither woolly, 
like that ot the Africans and Melanesians, nor frizzled, like that 
of the Feejeans, nor coarse, stiff and curling, as with the Ma- 
lays. Jt ts long, fine and wavy, like that of Europeans.+ When 





*U.8. Exploring Expedition, vol.7: “Ethnograhy and Philology,” p. 107. 

+I have italicized some words, not merely to draw attention to the :mportant 
fact mentioned, but also to correctan unaccountable error of my learned friend Dr. 
Gerland, who, in his continuation of Waitz’s great work (Anthropologie der Natur- 
volker), quotes from my volume, with some abridgment, the foregoing description of 
the Ausiralian people, generally in a correct manner, but making me say of the hair, 
“itis long fine and woolly!” Dr. F Muller, naturally startled by this extraordina 
statement (which would be much like a description of the Eskimo as having blac 
skins), has in his Allgemeine Ethnographie (2nd edit., p. 205) devoted a long footnote 
to the correction of my supposed error. He evidently had not at the time seen my 
volume, which was thus strangely misquoted, and of which in his later master- 
work, the “Grundriss der Sprachwissenschajt,” he has made considerable and always 
accurate use. 
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neglected, it is apt, of course, to become bushy and matted, but 
when proper care is taken of it it appears as we have described. 
It is sometimes of a glossy black, but -the most common hue is 
a deep brown. Most of the men have thick beards, and their 
skins are more hairy than those of whites.” 

The like perplexing contradictions appeared in their intel- 
lectual and moral traits. The same notes state the opinion then 
formed,—that “it is doubtful what grade of intellectual capacity 
is to be ascribed to this people.” While, on the one hand, ‘the 
impression produced on the mind of a stranger by an intercourse 
with the aborigines in their natural state is that of great mental 
obtuseness, or, in»plain terms, an almost brutal stupidity,” it is 
noted that “several who have been taken from the forest when 
young, and have received instructions, have shown a readiness 
in acquiring knowledge and a quickness of apprehension which 
have surprised their teachers.” In particular, their aptitude for 
learning languages and for music surpassed that of most white 
children. Their moral qualities had many singularities, but 
few of a repulsive character. ‘To the whites, whom they re- 
garded with a mixture of distrust and contempt, they seemed sul- 
len, suspicious and inordinately proud. Nothing would induce 
them to acknowledge any human being of their own age their 
superior, or show any mark of deference. Among their own 
people they were trained to exhibit a profound respect tor age; 
and in their warfare, or rather their tribal quarrels, they were 
never bloodthirsty or implacable. Their contests were not con- 
ducted by treacherous surprises and massacres, but always with 
fair warning. ‘The death of a single combatant usually ended 
a battle; after which followed a scene of recrimination, abuse 
and explanation. ‘All hostility was then at an end, and the two 
parties mixed amicably together, buried the dead, and joined in 
a general dance.” 

Sincis the account was written many able investigators—mis- 
Sionaries and ethnologists—have made careful studies of this 
singular people, and the results have explained much that then 
seemed difficult to understand. It has become clear that if they 
are low in culture, they have yet, in fact, attained the utmost 
elevation which was possible in their surroundings. The nature 
of their country, the scantiness of food, and the frequent droughts, 
which compelled them to scatter over an immense surface and 
kept them constantly on the move, made all settled nabits, and 
consequently all progress, impossible. The wisest of Aryan or 
Semitic communities, cast without resources into the interior of 
an almost barren continent, and compelled to subsist on wander- 
ing game, on roots and vermin, would speedily be pressed down 
by an iron necessity to the same level as that of these Austra- 
lians. It may be doubted whether there are many communities 
which would have resorted to the same ingenious devices to 
mitigate the hardships of their lot, and preserve the amenities 
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and safeguards of social life. It has been ascertained that nearly 
the whole of Australia, from shore to shore, was covered by a 
network of social regulations most happily devised for maintain- 
ing order and promoting friendly intercourse. Where all fam- 
ilies were equally poor and equally independent, there could be 
no distinction or control either from rank or from wealth. The 
framers of their polity, therefore, fell back upon the natural and 
primal distinctions of age and sex. The elders were in all cases 
to rule, and the younger implicitly to obey. The intercourse of 
men and women was to be guarded by the most stringent rules, 
protecting woman from the violence of youthtul passion or brutal 
strength, and placing her under the guardianship ot her whole 
people, and more especially of a certain class of people who 
were bound by ties of family or clanship to protect her. The 
common opinion that wives are captured by violence among the 
Australians is an exploded error. On the contrary, there are 
few races among whom the regulations respecting marriage 
are more strict or their violation more rigorously punished. The 
system of “marriage-classes” and totemic clans, moreover, ex- 
tending throughout almost the entire island, is a sort of social 
freemasonry, or artificial relationship, furnishing to every Aus- 
tralian of any tribe cousins or colleagues in every other tribe, 
who are bound to receive and protect him. It is the opinion of 
Mr. A. W. Howitt, who is the highest authority on this sub- 
ject, that this ingenious and useful system is a work of legisla- 
tion which has been deliberately devised and perfected tor the 
general welfare by the Australian law-makers, through a series 
of generations.* 

We have now to consider a point of great importance. As it 
is certain that the Australian stock was derived from some other 
region, ethnologists have naturally been led to seek for the 
mother country of this interesting people. The search has been 
successful, but the surprise to the seekers has been great, and 
the result to some of them not a little distasteful, as ups:tting 
many cherished theories about “primitive man.” The Austra- 
lians are found to belong to the Dravidian family, which, prior to 
the Aryan invasion, occupied nearly the whole of Hindostan, 
and which still holds the southern portion of the peninsula, in 
some ten or twelve nations or tribes, speaking closely allied lan- 

uages, Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, Kanarese, Tula, Kudagu, 

oda, etc., and numbering altogether nearly fifty millions of 
people.+ It is, therefore, one of the most important of the great 
linguistic families of the globe. The character of the speakers 
of these languages ranks high. On this point there can be no 
better witness than Sir Monier Williams, the eminent Sanskrit 
scholar, who, in a recent work, thus describes them: 

“Of the Dravidians, the Telugu and Tamil speakers are by 


*Journal of the British Anthropological Institute for August, 1888, p. 64. 
+The Modern Languages o: the East Indies.” By Robert N. Cust, p. 66. 
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far the majority, each numbering fifteen or sixteen millions. The 
Tamil race, who occupy the extreme south from Madras to Cape 
Comorin, are active, hard-working, industrious and independent. 
Their difficult and highly accentuated language reflects their 
character, and possesses quite a distinct literature of its own. 
The Telugu people, inhabiting the Northern Circars and the 
Nizam’s territory, are also remarkable for their industry; and 
their soft language, abounding in vowels, is the Italian of the 
East. ‘The Kanarese of Mysore resemble the Telugu race in 
language and character, just as the Malayalams of the Malabar 
Coast resemble the Tamils. I noticed that the sea-faring Tamils 
of the southern coast are much more able-bodied than the ordi- 
nary Hindus. Numbers of them migrate to Ceylon, and at 
least half a million form a permanent part of the population of 
that island. They are to be found in ali the coffee plantations, 
and work much harder than the Sinhalese. Indeed, ali the races 
of South India seem to me to show readiness and aptitude for 
any work they are required to do, as well as patience, endurance 
and perseverance in the discharge of the most irksome duties.” 
“As servants, they are faithful, honest and devoted, and will 
attach themselves with far greater affection than English ser- 
vants to those who treat them well. They show greater res- 
pect for animal life than the Europeans. They have more natural 
courtesy of manner, more fitial dutifulness, more veneration for 
rank, age and learning, and they are certainly more temperate 
in eating and drinking.”* 

Some of these qualities, especially independence, filial affec- 
tion, and respect for age, reappear as well-known characteristics 
of the Australians, whom the Dravidians also recall in their dark 
skins and their long and wavy hair. 

The immense influence of the Dravidian race in Indian history 
has been too little regarded. When the Aryans, about fifteen 
hundred years before the Christian era (as is commonly held), 
entered northwestern Hindostan and began their conquest of the 
country, they were a race of barbarous herdsmen, but little 
higher in culture that the Zulus and Bechuanas of South Africa. 
The researches of Hehn, Schrader, and other caretul German 
archeologists, leave no question on this point.t They were a 
wandering race, depending mainly on their cattle and sheep for 
tood and clothing, ignorant of the smelting of metals, living in 
circular huts of wattle and straw, excessively superstitious, dom- 
ineering and cruel, and consumed with the land-hunger which 
possesses all pastoral races. That they were a people of strong 
intellectual powers is evident from their language. The San- 
skrit, with all its defects, which are neither few nor small, could 





**Modern India and Indians.”” By Monier Williams; 2d edit , pp. 127-8. 
+See especially Schrader’s “Sprachvergleichung and Urgeschichte,.” the second 
edition, admirably translated (with the author’s additions), by F. B. Jevons, under 
the more appropriate title of “Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples.” 
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have been spoken only by a highly gifted race. That they were 
brave and resolute is also apparent from their history. It is 
equally evident from this history, as it may be gathered trom the 
Rig-veda, that they encountered hardly less resolute opponents * 
Centuries passed in the desperate conftict before the northern 
invaders had made their way from the Indus to the lower 
Ganges. During this time vast numbers of the conquered peo- 
ple had been incorporated with the conquering race, either as 
an inferior caste, or as wives and servants 1n the families of the 
ruling classes.+ It seems highly probable that the mass of the 
people of North India, while adopting some form of Aryan 
speech, remained in great part of Dravidian blood. Such was 
the opinion of Latham.t . What is of more importance is the 
evidence from many sources that at the time of the conquest the 
Dravidiatis were more enlightened than their conquerors, They 
were a race of industrious cultivators, mechanics and mariners. 
The rude Aryan cattle-herders learned from them the habits of 
settled and civilized life, and the mingled races entered upon a 
career of splendid achievements in arts and literature which 
neither of them could have compassed alone. 

The Dravidian languages themselves, though certainly in- 
ferior in some respects to the Aryan, do not lack their peculiar 
excellences, as Sir M. Williams has pointed out. A striking piece 
of evidence may be quoted from another high authority. Prot. 
Whitney writes of these languages: “The Dravidian tongues have 
some peculiar phonetic elements, are richly pulysyllabic, of general 
agglutinative structure, with prefixes only, and very soft and 
harmonious in their utterance. They are of a very high type 
ot agglutination, like the Finnish and Hungarian; and the au- 
thor has been informed by an American who was born in South- 
ern India and grew up to speak its language vernacularly along 
with his English, a man of high education and. unusual gifts as 
a preacher and writer, that he esteemed the Tamil a finer lan- 
guage to think and speak in than any European tongue known 
to him.” | 

Thus the Australians, whom some too eager theorists have 
accepted as the best representatives of primeval man, prove to 
be the offspring of one of the most highly endowed races of 
Southern Asia. Their present low condition—in which, how- 








*“Jevons’s Schrader,” p. 111. 
+*Jevous’s Schrader,” p. 112. De Quatrefages, “Les Pygmees,”’ p. 84. 

tSee his “Natural History of the Varieties of Man,”’ p. 545. 

| “The Life and Growth of Language,” p 244. The expression “with prefixes only” 
is doubtless a misprint, The Dravidian languages, like the Australian, are varied 
entirely by suffixed particles or terminational inflections. These, it may be added , 
are sometimes identical, or nearly so, in the two groups of languages. Thus, in t he 
Dravidian Tulu, we have from mara, tree, the dative maroku. and from narama ni, 
man, naramanigu; while in the Lake Macquarie and Wiradhurei dialects of the 
Australian we have f:om biraban, hawk, the da'ive birabanko, and from bagai, shell, 
bagaigu. So the plural suffix in Tamil is gal, and in Wiradhurei, galan, to which in 
each janguage the case particle isadded, In Tamil, maram, tree has for its nomin- 
ative pura marangal, and for its dative marangalukku; whilein Wiradhurei. bagai, 
shell makes in the nominative plural bagaigaian, and in the dative bagaigalangu. 
So closely do those widely separated languages accord, even in minute grammatical 


points. 
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ever, the degradation is more apparent than real—is simply the 
result of hard surroundings, against which, in their situation, 
the greatest force of intellect could not successfully contend. 
Their history has exactly reversed that of the Tinneh tribes. 
The latter, a naturally intelligent race, depressed to seeming 
stupidity in the frozen north, develop speedily in the sunny and 
fertile south into the quick-witted Hupas and Navajos. The 
intelligent and versatile Dravidian emigrants, scattered over the 
sterile plains of Australia, without domestic animals and with 
no plants fit for cultivation, sink into a mental torpor almost 
though not quite as deep as that of the northern Tinneh. In 
both cases the intellectual faculties, though held in restraint by 
the harsh environment, remain merely torpid ‘and not seriously 
weakened, as is shown by the clear evidence of the languages 
which they speak, and by the remarkable proficiency evinced 
by some of their children at school, as already noted.* 

__ There is, as has been stated, good reason tor supposing that 
‘the southern Tinneh have not occupied their present abodes 
much more than seven hundred years, and some of them not 
more than five hundred years. It would be a matter of interest 
to determine, if possible, how long the Dravidian colonists have 
occupied Australia. There is always a disposition to imagine 
that the so-called aborigines who are found inhabiting any ter- 
ritory-have possessed it from a very remote period. Less than 
fifty years ago the Polynesian islanders were supposed by some 
ethnologists of high rank, including an authority no less distin- 
duished than Broca, to be the remnants of the population of a 
vast continent, which in some former geological era had sunk 
beneath the waters of the Pacific, leaving only its mountain tops 
and loftier plateaux, from Hawaii to New Zealand, to be the 
refuges of the few survivors of its population. It is now ad- 
mitted on all hands, through the ample proofs furnished by 
tradition and language, that the islanders are the offspring of 
comparatively recent emigrations from the Malaisian archipel- 
ago, the earliest arrival from that quarter dating not much more 
than two thousand years back; and several of the islands, nota- 
bly New Zealand and Easter Island, having been peopled within 
the last five hundred years.t 





*While the proof-sheets of this essay are under correction, L’ Anthropologie, the 
valuable periodical of MM. Cartaillac, Hamy and Topinard, in its number¢or De- 
cember, 1891, brings us an important piece of evidence. showing how promptly and 
strongly the natural intelligence of these members of the Dravidian stock manifests 
itself, with merely the advantages of good instruction and a settied life: ‘ There are 
few persons, even among those who deny all aptitude for re ra to the 
black races, who are aware of the existence of a native settlement of Western Aus- 
tralians, called New Nursia, situated about seventy miles from the town of Pe: th, 
the capital of West Australia. This settlement, e-tablished in 1846 by two Spanish 
Benedictines, Fathers Serra and Salvado, comprises at present a convent, a church, 
aschool and a village of fifty cabins, occupied by native Christians, employed in 
agriculture and in various trades. One of the young girls educated in the settlement 
now holds an office in the postal and telegraph service of the West Australian gov- 
ernment. The boys develop well; they comprehend quickly what they are taught, 
and become good workmen, as capable as the whites.” 

+See ‘ Les Polynesienes et leurs Migrations,” by A. de Quatrefages, and Peschel’s 
‘Races of Man,” American edition, p. 349. 
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Not much, perhaps, is to be learned from the legends of the 
wandering Australians. Yet their traditions seem to show that 
their ancestors entered the island by way of the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria, and spread first southward along the eastern coast, and 
thence inland, along the rivers and across the arid plains, to the 
western coast. They found, it would seem, the country thinly 
occupied by a weak but cunning race ot savages, who disap- 
peared before them—doubtless in part exterminated and in part 
absorbed by the new population.* That these savages were of 
the negrito race, of whom 2 remnant survived in Tasmania, 
there can hardiy be a doubt. How the Dravidian voyagers 
reached the Gulf of Carpentaria may be readily imagined. 
From the earliest times of which we have any knowledge, the 
pre-Aryan inhabitants of Hindostan, who were and still are bold 
navigators, were accustomed to visit the East Indian islands in 
considerable numbers. They were wont to limit their trading 
voyages to the nearer and more populous Malaisian islands.+ 
But it may easily be understood that if any event, such as the 
Aryan invasion of India, had caused an unusually large emigra- 
tion-from that country, some of the more determined emigrants, 
seeking a new and scantily peopled region for settlement, might 
have pushed on eastward, through the straits dividing New 
Guinea from Australia, until they found a sufficiently inviting 
shelter in the harbors of the Carpentarian gulf. 

The evidence of language seems to confirm this view. The 
similarity between the Dravidian and Australian languages, 
especially in their pronouns (which in some dialects of the two 
are almost identical), seems too great to allow us to suppose a 
longer separation of the two branches than that which has ex- 
isted between the Asiatic and European Aryans. The fact that 
the entrance of the emigrants was, as Mr. Howitt sees reason 
to believe, by way of the northern gulf and down the eastern 
coast, seems to be shown by the circumstance that the languages 
of that coast retain most largely the complex Dravidian forms, 
which gradually lessen and become simpler as we go westward 
—precisely as the Polynesian grammar becomes simpler as we 
go farther from Malaisia, or as the grammar of the ancient 
Aryan languages is simplified as we advance from eastern to 
western Europe. 





*A. W. Howitt, “Migrations of the Kurnai Ancestors,” in the “Journal of the 
British Anthropologicai Institute,” tor May, 1886, p. 411; A. L. P. Cameron, in same 
journal for May, 1886, p. 368. 

+See the facts relating to the Telugu or Telinga people, cited by Prof. van Rhyn 
in his learned article on the “Races and Languages of India,’ in the “American En- 
cyclopzedia,” Vol. IX., p. 215. *They are good farmers, and many of them were for- 
merly seafaring men, undertaking long voyages. They held at one time large islands 
in the Eastern Archipelago.” 
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OKLA HANNALIT; 
OR, THE SIX TOWNS DISTRICT OF THE CHOCTAWS. 


By H. L. HALBErtT. 


The Choctaws of Mississippi, as is well known, were divided 
into three districts. In this article, however, the writer will con- 
fine himself mainly to some facts pertaining to the topography and 
history of one of these districts, the Okla Hannali, or six towns 
district, as it existed at the time of the treaty of Dancing Rabbit 
Creek (Chukfi ahihla bok), in 1830. The names of these towns, 
or, rather, townships, were Tala, Chinakbi, Bishkun, Inkillis 
Tamaha, Nashwaya, and Oka Talaia. (The reader will give the 
continental sound to the vowels of all the Choctaw words in this 
article, The English orthography will be followed by the Choc- 
taw orthography and the translation.) 

Among the Southern Indians, boundary lines between tribes 
or divisions of tribes were either water-courses or the dividing 
ridge or water-shed between water-courses, Either water ora 
ridge with no water was a territorial boundary easily understood 
by the aboriginal mind. The territory of the Tala (Palmetto) 
was nearly ‘all in Newton County, embracing the land lying be- 
tween Tarlow (Tala) and Bogue Filamma (Bok Filamma Creek 
prong) Creeks from the water-shed connecting the headwaters 
of these two creeks down to the confluence of each with Potta- 
chito Creek. Tala Town was a thickly-settled community. Its 
people all emigrated to a man in the second emigration, in Octo- 
ber, 1832, the first Choctaw emigration being in the fall of 1831. 

Chinakbi Town (Chinakbi, crooked) was situated on the north 
side of Sooenlovie Creek (Iasunlabi, leech-killer), extending down 
this creek to its confluence with Kachahlipa Creek, thence up 
Kachahlipa to its head, and thence along the crest of the dividing 
ridge connecting the headwaters of this creek with the head 
waters of Sooenlovie. Chinakbi Town lay partly in Jasper and 
partly in Newton County. The present village of Garlandsville 
stands nearly in the center of the Chinakbi territory. 

Bishkun Town was wholly in Jasper County. Its northern 
boundary was the dividing ridge separating the headwaters of 
East Tallyhaly Creek (Tali ahieli bok, Standing Rocks Creek) 
from Sooenlovie, extending east to the headwaters of McVay’s ° 
Creek (Iti homi ahikia bok, Sourwood Creek), thence down this 
creek to its confluence with East Tallyhaly, thence down the 
west bank of East Tallyhaly to where it forms a juncture with 
Lukflippa (Lukfi ai apa, eat dirt there, z.¢., deer-lick), thence up 
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Lukflippa to its head or the ridge separating it trom Tallyhoma 
(Tali homma bok, Red Rock Creek), thence northerly along this 
ridge until it connects with the watershed separating the East 
Tallyhaly from Sooenlovie. Bishkun hill, three miles southeast- 
erly from Garlandsville, was the council ground of the Bishkun 
people. 

The territory of Inkillis Tamaha, English Town, was of very 
irregular shape. The extreme western part of their territory 
embraced the country lying on the south side of Sooenlovie, ex- 


tending southward to the ridge separating Sooenlovie from the . 


headwaters of East Tallyhaly. This dividing ridge, as will be 
seen, was the boundary between Bishkun and Inkillis Tamaha. 
The Inkillis Tamaha continued down Sooenlovie to where it 
forms a juncture with Kachahlipa. Here it crossed Sooenlovie 
and embraced all the territory lying between Kachahlipa and 
Dyas’ Creek northerly to the dividing ridge separating the heads 
of these two creeks from Pottachito. The upper or rorthern 
part of this projection of Inkillis Tamaha lay in Newton County. 
Returning again to the south side of Sooenlovie, the territory 
still continued down this stream to its juncture with Chunky 
Creek, thence down Chunky to its confluence with Pachuta, 
which creek formed the southern boundary of Inkillis Tamaha, 
thence up the Pachuta to its head, striking the crest of the 
water-shed separating the Pachuta from the East Tallyhaly waters 
at a point about four miles northerly of Paulding. Thence the 
line continued more or less northerly along the water-shed be- 
tween McVay’s Creek and the waters of Twisting Wood and 
Penantla until it terminated on the water-shed between the head 
of the East Tallyhaly waters and Sooenlovie—the point of our 
departure in describing the Inkillis Tamaha boundary. Twisting 
Wood (Iti Shana) and Penantla (Penaiontala, boat landing,) were 
the principal streams in the Inkillis Tamaha territory. 


The territory of Nashwaya extended, on the east, from the 
eastern water-shed of Bogue Homa (Bok Homma, Red Creek), 
westerly to the dividing ridge between Talihoma and West 
Tallyhaly. In this,as will be seen, was included the eastern 
side of East Tallyhaly and its tributary, McVay’s Creek, which 
creek separated Nashwaya from Bishkun. The dividing ridge on 
the east separated Nashwaya from Inkillis Tamaha. The Nash- 
waya territory also lay on the south side of Lukflippa, which 
creek, as. has been noticed, was a boundary line, separating 
Nashwaya from Bishkun. The Nashwaya limit on the south 
was the Old Choctaw boundary line. 

Oka Talaia (standing water) extended down on both sides of 
Okatalaia Creek to its confluence with West Tallyhaly, thence 
up West Tallyhaly, on both sides, to its head, in the vicinity of 
Lake Station, The southern boundary of Oka Talaia was the 
Old Choctaw boundary line. The eastern boundary was the 
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dividing ridge between West Tallyhaly and Tallyhoma Creeks. 
The western boundary was the dividing ridge between West 
Tallyhaly and Leaf River. This ridge formed part of the bound- 
ary line separating Oka Talaia from the Okla falaia (long people) 
or the western district of the Choctaws. Leaf River from its 
confluence with West Tallyhaly down to where it struck the Old 
Choctaw boundary line formed the remainder of the boundary, 
as it were, the southeastern boundary line, separating the Oka 
Talaia people from the Okla falaia. 

To add completeness to this article, wé will-make a brief men- 
tion of the Yowanni, who, at one period in the last century, it 
seems, were included-abong the Six Towns people, and the entire 
district was sometimes called Seven Towns. Pachuta Creek sep- 
arated Inkillis Tamaha from the Yowanni territory. Yowanni 
embraced all the territory lying on both sides of Encuttie Creek; 
in short, all the territory extending from Pachuta on the north 
to the Old Choctaw boundary line on the south. The Yowanni 
western boundary was the eastern dividing ridge of Bogue Homa, 
which ridge separated Yowanni from Nashwaya. The Yowanni 
territory certainly extended east of the Chickasahay River, but 
how far east we have no information. The old town or capital 
of Yowanni, bearing the same name and so often mentioned by 
Adair in his North American Indians, stood on the east bank of 
the Chickasahay River, about three miles below Shubuta Station. 
All the Yowanni Choctaws emigrated in the second emigration, 
in 1832, excepttwo families, Atiskambi’s and Nukchintabi’s, whose 
descendants still live in Mississippi. 

A large portion of the Six Towns people, especially those 
living on the Bogue Homaand West Tallyhaly waters, emigrated 
in the second emigration, The fork of the Sooenlovie and the 
Kachahlipa was the rendezvous of the Choctaws for this emigra- 
tion. About ten thousand went west on this occasion. The 
third emigration was that of Bosto’s, in February, 1846. All 
the remaining Six Towns Choctaws, with the exception of the 
Inkillis Tamaha, rendezvoused at Kelly’s hill, three miles west 
of Garlandsville, and migrated west at this time. But few of the 
Inkillis Tamaha ever emigrated. We are unable to give the rea- 
son. Nearly all the Choctaws now living in Jasper County are 
Inkillis Tomaha Choctaws, and are generally called Six Towns. 
Many of the Choctaws living on the gulf coast and in the vicin- 
ity of New Orleans are seceders from the Six Towns, Likewise 
several Indian communities in Louisiana are said to be of Six 
Towns lineage and to have separated from their people long prior 
to the treaty of Dancing Rabbit. 

There are many dialectic words peculiar to the Six Towns 
Choctaws, which are never heard among Choctaws of other lo- 
calities. JIasunla, a leech, whence the name of the creek Iasun- 
labi, leech-killer, is an example. A leech with other Choctaws 
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is hallus or yallus, The creek Loosascoona in North Mississippi 
is a corruption of the Choctaw yallus iskuna, leech entrails, 

The origin of the name Inkillis Tamaha, is involved in some 
obscurity. The only information we have ever received on the 
subject is the statement of a Six Towns Indian, that on one 
occasion, at some period in the past—how far back our inform- 
ant could not tell—the English distributed some goods and other 
presents among the Indians living in this particular region or 
locality. Hence it received the name of Inkillis Tamaha, or 
English Town. If this tradition is unsatisfactory, we hope some 
reader of THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN who is well versed in the 
history ofthe Southern Indians will give us a correct solution of 
the mystery. 





oO 


- BLACKFOOT STAR MYTHS.—THE PLEIADES. 
By M. N. Wizson.* 


A number of little Indian boys, who were in the habit of 
roaming about in a crowd, shooting small birds, gophers, etc., 
with their bows and arrows, decided one day while engaged at 
their usual amusement to ask tneir fathers to give them yellow 
calf robes to wear, so that they all might be dressed alike. The 
camp moved soon afterward to the vicinity of a buffalo herd, 
and when the people were preparing to go after meat, each boy 
requested his parent to procure for him a yellow calf-skin. While 
the older Indians were away runnifg buffalo, the boys were 
happy in anticipation of the nice yellow robes they were going 
to have, and were congratulating themselves upon the fine 
appearance their band of playmates would make all dressed 
alike. Upon a following day they met again, and a general 
inquiry brought forth the humiliating fact that, although many 
calves had been killed, not a single boy had been given the 
much-coveted robe. The parents had preterred giving the 
yellow robes to their little daughters. The boys were very 
angry and disappointed, indeed to such an extent that all deter- 
mined not to return home, but to go somewhere or do something 
that would punish the stingy parents. According a council was 
held by the revengeful boys, during which many places were 
discussed. They finally agreed that they would go far up in 
the sky and become stars. They said, “We will go up where 
we can look down upon these stingy people, and because we 
may not have yellow calf robes we will not even look at them, 
for at the time of the year when calf-skins are yellow we will 





*As related to me in their own tongue by prominent chiefs and other intelligent elderly 
members of the Blood Tribe. 
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go away out of sight. but when the calves get older and their 
hair becomes dark we will return and be visible.” The Black- 
toot (who of course do not know that the constellation Taurus, 
in which the Pleiades are situated, is occupied by the sun in 
May and June) say that the boys have kept to their word, as 
every year during the season that buflalo calves were yellow 
this prominent cluster of stars is not to be seen, but later in the 
summer, as the calves grew dark-colored, so do the boy-stars 
return, and are to be seen wandering about in a group, in the 
same loving companionship that characterized them upon earth. 





PREHISTORIC RUINS IN NEW MEXICO. 


By Mrs. E.isHa Jongs. 


There is no field at present attracting more attention or better 
rewarding the labors of the antiquarian than Southwestern New 
Mexico. Within a radius of five miles trom a certain point in 
Socorro County, New Mexico, has been discovered several 
hundred ruins of the habitations of prehistoric man. The walls 
of these ruins are built of undressed stone laid in cement. Re- 
mains of huge cisterns, walls of fortifications, queer implements 
of bone and stone, beautifully designed and carved, also painted 
pottery; together with odd and artistic pictures, characters and 
symbols cut upon rocks in neighboring canons, all excite in the 
beholder wonder and admiration. 

These ruins are found generally on high ground, and are 
composed of ancient buildings, containing from a few to several 
hundred rooms, averaging about eight by ten feet, and six feet 
in height. In some cases the buildings have been two stories 
high. There has been a side entrance to all of these rooms, 
but these openings, from some unknown cause, have been walled 
up. On the surface the walls of some of these ruins are well 
defined and can be easily traced, while others show only irreg- 
ular piles of stone, as the crumbling ages have left them. They 
buried their dead in the ground floors of their rooms, with the 
heads toward the east, and, as a rule, their pottery, trinkets and 
personal ornaments with them. 

In excavating these ruins one is constantly impressed with one 
paramount wonder, their great age. Huge pine trees, three or 
four feet in diameter, and one hundred feet in height, flourish 
upon the walls and in the rooms of these habitations of forgotten 
man. The infilling of earth and the increase of soil caused by 
vegetable growth and decay are naturally very slow. It has been 
estimated by geologists to average about one foot in eighty 
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years. Admitting this to be true, our surprise knows no bounds 
when, on digging down beneath these giant trees, we pass 
through from six to ten feet of vegetable mold, then encounter 
from one to three feet of clean mashed sand and gravel, then a 
solid earthen floor covered with ashes, charcoal, bones and frag- 
ments of broken pottery. Yet still below this are skeletons of 
human beings, surrounded hy their war weapons and ornaments 
of stone, copper and bone. No satisfactory account is given of 
this beautiful and wonderful ancient pottery. Many ot the 
finest pieces are crushed by the weight of earth above them, 
yet many beautiful specimens are saved whole and perfect. 

We can only conjecture what race of people inhabited this 
country so miany centuries ago. Their religion, language and 
habits, the cause of their extermination, in fact nearly all con- 
cerning them is wrapped in profound mystery. They were 
sun worshipers and well advanced in the arts of carving, paint- 
ing and building, and in agriculturee They flourished many 
centuries in Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico, Central and South 
America. They were exterminated either by famine, flood, 
disease or volcanic action at least a thousand years ago. In the 
eastern part of Socorro County are the ruins of an immense 
city known as Quivira, covering an area two miles square. Its 
walls, in some places, are eight feet thick, forty feet high, and 
several hundred feet long. A great aqueduct conveyed water 
to the city, but to-day there is no running water within forty 
miles of this ancient wonder. It stands silent and alone in the 
sunlight and moonlight. Where once the love, industry and 
skill of an unknown race made thousands of beautiful and 
happy homes, the cayote, bat and creeping reptile hold sway. 
This city was in ruins at the time of the conquest. When and 
by whom it was built was a mystery to the Mexican people 
more than three hundred years ago. 
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PRE-COLUMBIAN COPPER MINING IN NORTH 
AMERICA. 


By R. L. Packarp, WASHINGTON. 


° 


[PART I1.] 


From the historical references which will be presently con- 
sidered, it will appear that Keweenaw and Ontonagon were 
known as a copper district at the time the French arrived in 
Canada. But as it has been imagined that an extinct race 
superior in culture to Indians opened the trenches and mined 
copper there, it may be well to give a comparatively modern 
instance of a similar search for copper by Indians before taking 
up the historical argument, This is given in Hearne’s Journey 
from Prince of Wales’ Fort in the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
territory to the Coppermine river f1 1771. Hearne was an em- 
ployé of the Hudson’s Bay Company and undertook the expedi- 
tion in the interest of the company. His party was com- 
posed of Indians who were not very far removed in 
point of culture from the savage stone-using ancestors 
of three or tour generations previous, and no better idea 
could be gained of the character and life of neolithic man 
as he was in that part of the world, of his methods of obtain- 
ing subsistence, his general degree of development, and, in- 
cidentally, his stealth and ferocity in attack on other neolithic 
men, than is contained in this book. After a journey of several 
months through barren wastes, during which he endured the 
greatest hardships and was in danger of starvation, Hearne 
reached the. Coppermine River, and, after his savages had sur- 
prised and murdered some unsuspecting Esquimaux, he visited 
the copper “ mine,” which he thus describes: ‘“ This mine, if it 
deserve that appellation, is no more than an entire jumble of rocks 
and gravel, which has been rent many ways by an earthquake. 
Through these ruins there runs a small river. The Indians who 
were the occasion of my undertaking this journey represented 
this mine to be so rich and valuable that if a tactory were built 
at the rivera ship might be ballasted with the ore instead of 
stone.. . . By their account the hills were entirely composed 
of that metal, all in handy lumps like a heap of pebbles. But 
their account differed so much from the truth that I and almost 
all my companions expended near four hours in search of some 
of this metal, with such poor success that among us all only one 
piece of any size could be found. This, however, was remarka- 
bly good, and weighed above four pounds. I believe the copper 
has formerly been in much greater plenty; for in many places, 
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both on the surface and in the cavities and crevices of the rocks, 
the stones.are much tinged with verdigrise.” They afterwards 
found smaller pieces of the metal. He goes on to remark that 
the Indians imagined that every bit of copper they found resem- 
bled some object in nature, but hardly any two could agree what 
animal or part of an animal a given piece was like. He also 
says that by the help of fire and two stones the Indians could 
beat a piece of copper into any shape they wished. The Indians 
were really living in a copper age of their own. Hearne says: 
“ Before Churchill river was settled by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, which was not more than fifty years previous to this journey 
being undertaken, the Northern Indians had no other metal but 
copper among them, except a small quantity of iron work, which 
a party of them who visited York Fort about the year 1713 or 
1714 purchased, and a few pieces of old iron found at Churchill 
river, which had undoubtedly been left there by Captain Monk. 
This being the case, numbers of them from all quarters used 
every summer to resort to these hills in search of copper; of 
which they made hatchets, ice-chisels, bayonets, knives, awls, 
arrow-heads, etc. The many paths that had been beaten by the 
Indians on these occasions and which are yet in many places 
very perfect, especially on the dry ridges and hills, is surprising. 
The Copper Indians set a great value on their native metal even 
to this day, and prefer it to iron for almost every use except that 
of a hatchet, a knife and an awl; for these three necessary im- 
plements, copper makes but a very poor substitute.” The 
Esquimaux tents were plundered of their copper by Hearne’s 
Indians. They found arrows “shod with a triangular piece of 
black stone, like slate, or a piece of copper.” “ Their (the Es- 
quimaux) hatchets are made of a thick lump of copper, about five 
or six inches long and from one and a half to two inches square. 
They are beveled away at one end like a mortise-chisel. This is 
lashed into the end of a piece of wood about twelve or fourteen 
inches long, in such a manner as to act like an adze; in general 
they are applied to the wood like a chisel and driven in with a 
heavy-club instead of a mallet. Neither the weight of the tool 
nor the sharpness of the metal will admit of their being handled 
either as adze cr axe with any degree of success.” 


This testimony of a modern eye-witness to the working and 
use of copper by aborigines is very instructive, and it requires 
little imagination to see that we have here a reproduction of the 
conditions that prevailed on Keweenaw Pcint two and three hun- 
dred years before. The summer visits of the miners, the manu- 
facture of the copper into tools and weapons, some to be used in 
the neighborhood and others to be carried away for barter—for 
Hearne gives the rate of exchange between copper and iron from 
tribe to tribe—were doubtless the same in both cases, even the 
‘mythical or “medicine” feature of the subject, which was noticed 
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by early writers in the stories of the Indians of Lake Superior, 
is not wanting here. The Coppermine story was that a woman 
(who was a magician) was the discoverer of the mine and used 
to conduct the Indians there every year. Becoming offended, she 
refused to accompany the men on one occasion when they left 
the place, after loading themselves with copper, but declared that 
she would sit on the mine until it sank with her into the ground. 
The next year when the men returned (women did not go on 
these expeditions) she had sunk to the waist and the quantity of 
copper had much decreased On the next visit she had disap- 
peared and the principal part of the copper with her, leaving only 
pieces here and there on the surface. Before this untoward 
event the copper was so plentiful that the Indians had only to 
turn it over and pick out such pieces as would best suit the differ- 
ent uses for which they intended it. 

From this account it will-be seen that it is not necessary to 
imagine a mysterious and extinct race more advanced in indus- 
trial arts than Indians to account for the ancient mines on Lake 
Superior. Besides, other workings requiring as much labor have 
been carried on by Indians. The catlinite or pipe-stone quarry 
in Minnesota was worked far into the present century. The 
mica mines in North Carolina, which are now worked, were 
operated in a way and to an extent suggestive of the Lake 
Superior copper mines, and were abandoned, according to Prof. 
Kerr, the geologist who examined them, a little over three hun- 
dred years ago, or after the arrival of the whites. There are 
also novaculite mines in Arkansas, obsidian workings in the 
Yellowstone Park, soapstone pottery quarries in Rhode Island 
and California, and especially the astonishingly extensive work- 
ings at Flint Ridge, Licking County, Ohio, where chert was 
mined and manufactured into various articles at “workshops” on 
the grounds. Some of these various diggings were undoubtedly 
the work of “Indians;” what the others were must be left to 
archeologists to decide. All give evidence that the natives of 
the country were close observers and possessed a considerable 
degree of skill in detecting and obtaining the various minerals 
which pleased their taste or were of use in their simple lives. 

The reason which has been given for supposing that the an- 
cient miners on Lake Superior had disappeared before the arrival 
of the whites is that the Indians made no mention of the mines 
to the French and had no tradition about them. But the first 
French explorers of the St. Lawrence, who left a record of their 
voyage, were informed by the Indians even of the Gulf—over 
fifteen hundred miles away—that copper came from a distant 
country in the west, and this statement was confirmed as they 
proceded up the river. The same story was repeated a hundred 
years later after settlements had been made, and it persisted until 
the source of the copper was found. 
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In the account of Cartier’s second voyage, in 1535, given in 
Hakluyt, it is stated that the natives of the south shore of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence informed him that the way to Canada was 
towards the west, and that the north shore before Canada was 
reached was the beginning of Saguenay, “and that thence 
commeth the red copper of them named Caignetdage.” Subse- 
quently, at Hochelaga (Montreal), the natives described to the 
French the voyage up the St. Lawrence and the Ottawa to 
Saguenay. “Moreover, they showed us with signs that the said 
three fals being past, a man might sayle the space of three 
moneths more alongst that river, and that along the hills that 
are on the north side there is a great river which (even as the 
other) commeth from the west, we thought it to be the river that 
runneth through the countrey of Saguenay; and without any 
sign or question mooved or asked of them, they tooke the chayne 
of our Captaines whistle which was of silver, and the dagger- 
haft of one of our fellow Mariners, hanging on his side being of 
yellow copper gilt, and shewed us that such stuffe came from 
the said River.” ‘Our Captaine shewed them redde copper, 
which in their language they call Caignetadze, and looking to- 
wards that countrey, with signs asked them if any came from 
thence, they shaking their heads answered no; but they shewed 
us that it came from Saguenay.” “But the right and ready way 
to go to Saguenay is up that way to Hochelaga [ Montreal], and 
then into another [river] that commeth from Saguenay [the 
Ottawa] and then entereth into the foresaid river (the St. Law- 
rence | and that there is yet one moneths sayling thither. More- 
over they told us and gave us to understand that there are people 

. . and many inhabited towns and that they have great store 
of gold and red copper. . . and that beyond Saguenay the 
said river entereth into two or three great lakes, and that there 
is a sea of fresh water found, and as they have heard say of those 
of Saguenay, there was never man heard of that found out the 
end thereof, for as they told us they themselves were never there.” 


Allowing for the difficulty of communicating by signs and the 
many chances of misunderstanding, this is a geographical de- 
scription which can almost be followed on the map, and the account 
shows that the St. Lawrence Indians knew that the copper they 
had came from a place in the west where there were great lakes 
and a “sea of fresh water.” This was all hearsay with them, as 
they had never visited the distant country, which was inhabited 
by other tribes. But it seems evident enough that there was at 
that time a widely diffused knowledge of the source of the cop- 
per, which would hardly have been the case if the supply had 
ceased two or three generations before. When, over a hundred 
years later, French settlements had been established and traders 
and missionaries began to push forward to the great “sea of fresh 
water,” they continually encountered the statement that copper 
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could be found on its shores, and Indian guides finally took 
them to the precise localities where the metal had formerly been 
mined, and whence it was still occasionally obtained, Copper 
specimens, sometimes of large size, all reported as coming from 
Lake Superior, were not uncommon at this time, as the follow- 
ing extracts show, and it seems evident that Indians still visited 
the old diggings and carried away such pieces of copper as they 
could find.. 


The Abbé Sagard, who was a missionary to New France 
about the year 1630, gave an account of the resources of the 
country in his “Grand Voyage du pays des Hurons,” published 
at Paris in 1632. He did not penetrate as far as the upper takes, 
but says that there were copper mines in that ‘distant country 
which might prove profitable if there was a white population 
to support them and miners to work them, which would be 
the case if colonies were established. He saw a specimen 
of copper from the mines, which, he says, were eighty or 
one hundred leagues distant from the country of the Hurons. 
In Margry’s Décourertes et établissements des Francais, Pre- 
mitre partie, voyages des Francais sur less grands lacs 1614-1684, 
p. 81, is an extract from a letter relating to an exploration for 
copper written by Sieur Patoulet in Canada to Colbert in Paris. 
It is dated at Quebec, November 11, 1669, and is as follows: 
“Messrs. Joliet and Péné, to whom M. Talon paid 1tooand 400 
livres, respectively, to explore for the copper deposit which is 
above Lake Ontario, specimens from which you have seen, and 
ascertain if it is abundant, easy to work, and if there is easy 
transportation hither, have not yet returned. The first named 
should have been here in September, but there is no news of 
him yet, so that a report of what may be expected of the mine 
must be postponed until next year.” On page 95 of the same 
volume is a letter from Jean Talon to the king, dated Quebec, 
November 2, 1671, in which occurs the following reference to 
copper, one locality of which had then become known: “The 
copper specimen from Lake Supenor and the Nantaonagon 
(Ontonagon) river which I send, indicates that there is some de- 
posit or some river bank which yields this substance in as pure 
a state as could be wished, and more than twenty Frenchmen 
have seen a mass of it in the lake which they estimate at eight 
hundred weight. The Jesuit fathers among the Ottawas use an 
anvil of this metal which weighs about a hundred pounds. It 
only remains to find the source of these detached pieces.” He 
then gives some description of the Ontonagon river, in which he 
attempts to account for the formation 7m situ of the copper spec- 
imens found in its neighborhood (galets de ce mestail, evidently 
float copper), and goes on to say: “It is to be hoped that the 
frequent journeys of the Indians and French, who are beginning 
to make expeditions in that direction, will result in the discovery 
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of the place which furnishes such pure metal, and that without 
expense to the king.” 

The passages from the Jesuit Relations, which have been often 
quoted in this connection, show that the mining districts were 
well’known to the Indians. Father Dablon, in the Relations for 
1669-70, describes these places, of which he was informed by 
the Indians. The first was Michipicoten Island, on the east 
shore of the lake; then came St. Ignace, on the north shore, and 
then Isle Royale, “ celebrated for its copper, whence could be 
seen in the cliffs several heds of red copper separated from each 
other by layers of earth.” The other principal locality was the 
Ontonagon river, from which place the French had received a 
copper specimen three years previously which weighed one hun- 
dred pounds, The Indian (Ottawa) wonien of this region, the 
father says, while digging holes for corn, used to find pieces of 
copper (float copper) weighing ten and twenty pounds. A 
hundred years later Alexander Henry mentions the same thing 
of this locality, and adds that the Indians beat the pieces of 
copper into bracelets and spoons. Father Dablon goes on to 
say that opinions differed as to the place the Ontonagon copper 
came from, some thinking it was near the forks of the river and 
along the eastern branch (near the old workings), while other 
guessers placed it elsewhere. 

The information the Indians gave was not spontaneous, for 
Father Dablon says that it required some address to induce them 
to reveal the mineralogical secrets which they wished to conceal 
from the whites. This reluctance to give information about 
mineral localities is said to have survived down to a very recent 
period, and stories are known to the older residents of the cop- 
per district, some of them amusing enough, illustrating this trait. 
At all events, Father Dablon’s Indians knew where the old 
localities were. He says he was assured that in the land to the 
south there were deposits (mines is the French word) of the 
metal in various places. He had just been speaking of Keweenaw 
Point, but the connection is not close enough to warrant the in- 
ference that he meant immediately to the south of the Point. If 
that could be shown, there would be a direct reference to the 
“ diggings” on the peninsula, 

But most of the misapprehension in this matter has arisen 
from the use of the misleading term “mine”.in connection with 
this district. We associate with that term shafts or tunnels and 
underground workings, none of which ever existed on the lake. 
The ancient miners were not miners in the proper sense of the 
word as were those prehistoric men who mined copper ore in the 
Tyrol, or those other prehistoric miners who sank shafts and ran 
drifts in the chert deposits of Belgium. On the contrary they 
were, as has been abundantly shown, only surface prospectors, 
and appear to have dug for copper wherever they happened to 
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find it. If the pieces were loose float in the gravel, as at the 
Quincy location, and as the Ottawa squaws found them at Onto- 
nagon, in 1670, and the later Indians in Henry’s and School- 
craft’s time, well and good, they “mined” them and beat them 
into shape. If the copper was in huge masses on the surface as 
at the Mesnard they “mined” in that shape by working off pieces 
with their stone hammers. If the copper was fast in the rock 
they broke it out by hammering the rock away from it, and if 
the rock extended into the ground they dug down around it, 
brokeaway what “barrel work” they could and treated the “mass” 
as they did that already dug for them on the surface. They had 
no idea corresponding to the word mine. Hence there is no ap- 
parent reason why there should have been much of a distinction 
in the minds of people who were not miners between places 
where they dug copper out of the gravel, as in the trenches at 
the Quincy, and places where they were obliged to dig around 
rocks to obtain it. It is largely the undue emphasis upon the 
idea of mining that has led writers to create another race than 
the Indians to practice that skilled art on Keweenaw Point, Isle 
Royale and the Canadian shore. The false or exaggerated idea 
has led to an equally exaggerated inference. All this is well 
illustrated in a passage in Wilson’s “Prehistoric Man,” describing 
an interview with an old Chippewa chief some fifty years ago. 
He was asked about the ancient copper miners and declared 
that he knew nothing about them. The Indians, he said, used 
to have copper axes, but until the French came and blasted the 
rocks with powder they had no traditions of the copper mines 
being worked. His forefathers used to build big canoes and 
cross the lake to Isle. Royale where they found more copper than 
anywhere else. This is a distinct tradition enough of fone 
famous copper locality—Isle Royale—although it may be unre- 
liable from its late date, but the story shows how the belief that 
the Indians had no tradition of the old mines could originate. 
The old chief very properly denied knowing about a thing that 
never existed. His ancestors never carried on mining but only 
digging. Deep mines, where blasting is done, which very likely 
he had seen, were of course unknown to them. 

Like this old chief, Father Dablon’s Indians showed full tra- 
ditional knowledge when they told him of the mineral localities 
where, several generations before, copper had been extensively 
dug. The ancient trenches in the woods had long been covered 
and contained no visible copper. They possessed only an anti- 
quarian interest to which the Indians were strangers, and also, 
as Father Dablon relates, his Indian friends were not disposed to 
give more information than they could help. 

The first systematic exploring or “prospecting” party to search 
for the Ontonagon lode was sent out from Quebec about the 
same year that Father Dablon described the place, viz. 1669. 
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The expedition returned without accomplishing its object for 
want of time, and was met on Lake Erie by La Salle’s party 
going to the Mississippi. No mining was done there until a 
hundred years later under Alexander Henry. 

The foregoing extracts from the account of Cartier’s voyage, 
the Abbé Sagard, the Jesuit Relations and Margry show the con- 
tinuity of the ancient or pre-Columbian mining on Lake Superior 
and the modern. As soon as the French arrived at the St. Law- 
rence in 1535, they found the natives knowing proportionately 
as much about the distant source of the copper they possessed 
as the ordinary eastern citizen does now. Over a hundred years 
later, after settlements had been made, there was still living 
knowledge that copper came from Lake Superior, and especially 
the Ontonagon river, where it was easy to find float copper. But 
during this long period active importation of European articles 
had been going on so that, as the Chippewa chief explained, na- 
tive industries, including the search for copper, had been inter- 
rupted. Iron articles, knives, hatchets, weapons, and innumer- 
able other desirable things, made it unnecessary for the Indians 
to exert themselves in exploiting the old source of supply. But 
when the French began to inquire for copper they were taken to 
the precise localities where the metal had formerly been obtained 
which, like all mining districts, were full of abandoned and for- 
gotten workings, and they were shown the metal in place. 


Native copper, as has been said, occurs sparingly in several 
places in the eastern part of the country. In the Appalachian 
region ores of copper occur and have been extensively mined, 
but native copper does not occur there except as a mineralogical 
rarity. Nevertheless it has been suggested that copper was pro- 
duced in that part of the country in pre-Columbian times. If 
this were so there should be evidences of old mines and of smelt- 
ing operations of some kind, because copper ore must be smelted 
to produce the metal. No old workings in that region have, 
however, yet been identified as pre-Columbian copper mines, and 
no traces of aboriginal smelting have been discovered to support 
the suggestion. Ancient mica mines have; indeed, been discov- 
ered in North Carolina, which are now worked, but if the Indians 
mined for copper at all in that mineral district the fact remains 
to be proved. Moreover, the Smithsonian collection, so far from 
showing a comparative abundance of copper articles from the 
Appalachian region, as would be expected if it had been a center 
of distribution like Keeweenaw and Ontonagon in the north, has 
remarkably few copper relics from the Carolinas, Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Tennessee. The idea doubtless arose from the state- 
ments in the accounts of the Spanish explorers of this region 
and of the French and English colonies on the coast. DeSoto’s 
march was a continuous pursuit ofan zguzs fatuus. He was told 
that gold or copper and other riches were in the Appalachians, 
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and was kept perpetually on the move after them, while they fled 
before him in the most tantalizing manner. He did find pearls, 
and probably in large quantities, the contents of graves show 
that that form of wealth really existed> But that other form of 
wealth—“a melting of gold or copper”—which he coveted, kept 
moving before him from town to town and tribe to tribe all 
through his weary journey, and he never found it. The Span- 
iards on the Florida coast in the following years were persuaded 
that there was great mineral wealth of some kind in the Appal- 
achians, and told of a town in the region where the minerals 
were supposed to be, which they called La Grand Copal. This 
town was said to be sixty leagues northwest of Saint Helena, on 
the South Carolina coast. 

DeSoto’s march was undertaken in 1539. _ In 1562 the French 
established a short-lived colony at Port Royal, S. C., under 
Captain Ribault, which was succeeded two years later by another 
at the river of May (the St. John’s) in charge of René Laudon- 
niére, the history of which, with its tragic end, was brought 
prominently to notice by Parkman some years ago. Laudonniére 
wrote a full description of the resources of the country, in the 
course of which he says (Hakluyt’s translation), “there is found 
amongst the savages good quantitie of gold and silver which is 
gotten out of the shippes that are lost upon the coast, as I have 
understood by the Savages themselves. They use traffique 
thereof one with another. And that which maketh me the 
rather believe it, is that on the coast towards the cape, where 
commonly the shippes are cast away, there is more store of silver 
than towards the north. Nevertheless, they say that in the moun- 
tains of Appalatcy there are mines of copper, which I thinke to be 
golde.” From these mountains came “two stones of fine christal,” 
which were presented to the French, together with a number of 
pearls, and they learned from the Indians that there was “an 
infinite quantity of slate stone, wherewith they made wedges to 
cleave their wood,” in the same mountains. A “king” of the 
country lying near these mountains sent Laudonniére “a plate 
of a minerall that.came out of this mountaine, out of the foot 
whereof there runneth a streame of golde or copper, as the sav- 
ages thinke, out of which they dig up the sand with an hollow 
and drie cane of reed untill the cane be tull; afterward they 
shake it, and finde that there are many small graines of copper 
and silver among this sand: which giveth them to understand 
that some rich mine must needs be in the mountaine.” 

If the Spaniards had not been “prospecting” through this part 
of the country twenty years before, this would be a most inter- 
esting account of primitive vanning, an operation familiar to all 
gold prospectors and known in many parts of the world. But 
the suspicion arises that the Indians had watched the Spaniards 
operat ing in this way in the streams in their search for gold and 
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were describing their method. The description, moreover, could 
not apply to copper, although it is true of gold, which is found 
in the sands of streams, and is “panned out” in the manner de- 
scribed. The effort to find copper from this mineral region was 
unavailing, On Ribauit’s arrival to succor Laudonniére’s party, 
the Indians offered to conduct him, in a few days’ journey, to 
the mountains of Apalatcy, “In those mountaines, as they sayd, 
is found redde copper, which they call in their language Sieroa 
Pira, which is as much to say as redde mettall, whereof I hada 
piece, which at the very instant I showed to Captaine Ribault, 
which caused,his gold finer to make an assay thereof, which re- 
ported unto him that it was perfect golde.” This assay confirms, 
or perhaps was the cause of Laudonniére’s surmise that the 
copper of Apalatcy was gold. It is not easy to understand at 
this distance why there should have been any difficulty in recog- 
nizing the metal’ at once. There was evidently some misunder- 
standing or misinterpretation of the questions and the answers 
between the French and Indians in reference to the red metal, 
so that while the French meant copper the Indians understood 
golj. At any rate, the French saw no copper from the Appala- 
chians. 

Sir Walter Raleigh planted a colony at Roanoke Island in 
1585, of which Ralph Lane was superintendent. He, also, soon 
heard of mineral wealth in the mountains to the west, and was 
eager to find copper there. It must be remembered that it was 
a great disappointment in Europe to find that the land which 
Columbus and his successors discovered was a continent, and 
incessant attempts were made to find a way through or around 
it to the south seas and Cathay, which were continued for more 
than three hundred years after the voyage of Columbus. There- 
fore Ralph Lane wrote that “the discoverie of a good mine by 
the goodnesse of God, or a passage to the south sea, or some 
way to it, and nothing els can bring this countrey in request to 
be inhabited by our nation.” And particularly with reference to 
the rumored mine .to the west, he says: “And that which made 
me most desirous to have some doings with the Mangoaks,* 
either in friendship or otherwise to have had one or two of them 
prisoners, was, for that it is a thing most notorious to all the 
countrey, that there is a Province to the which the said Mangoaks 
have recourse and trafique up that River of Monatoc (Roanoke) 
which hath a marveilous and most strange Minerall. This mine 
is so notorious amongst them as not only to the savages dwell- 
ing up the said river and also to the savages of Chawanook, and 
all them to the Westward, but also to all them of the maine; the 
countreys name is of fame and is called Chaunis Temoatan. 


The minerall they say is Wassader which is copper, but they 





*Indians who lived in Virginia, near the North Carolina line. 
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call by the name ot wassader every mettall whatso¢ ver; they say 
it is of the colour of our copper, but our copper is better than 
theirs, and the reason is for that it is redder and harder, whereas, 
that of Chaunis Temoatan is very soft and pale . . . Of this 
mettall the Mangoaks have so great store, by report of all the 
savages adjoining, that they beautify their houses with great plates 
of the same.” Chaunis Temoatan, or the mineral country, was 
said to be twenty days’ journey from the Mangoaks. 

This account contains a variation of the description given the 
French twenty years before, of washing or panning out, but in 
the English account there is a distinct reference to melting or 
smelting. The Indians told Lane that after the material from 
the stream was caught ina bowl it was “cast into a fire, and forth- 
with it-melted, and doeth yield in five parts at the first melting, 
two parts of mettall for three parts of oare.” It is impossible 
to undersland this statement as it stands. It may possibly 
have referred to the use of fire in getting out the mica, or may 
have been a tradition obscured by time and confused by interpre- 
tation of some Spanish operations. The story survived into the 
next century. The English, however, did not see this operation, 
nor did they see any “greate plates” of copper. The only things 
of the kind were small, probably like those found in graves and 
mounds. “An hundred and fifty miles into the maine,” Lane 
continues, “in two towns we saw divers small plates of copper, 
that had been made, as we understood, by the inhabitants that 
dwell further into the country, where, as they say, are mountains 
and rivers that yield also white grains of mettall which is to be 
deemed silver.” If the Indians had possessed large plates the 
English would doubtless have seen them as well as the small, 
and some of them would have turned up before now, as the 
smaller ones have, in graves. 

But all mystery disappears from the subject when we put to- 
gether the Spanish, French and English accounts of the rumored 
mineral wealth and the region from which it came, and compare 
them with the results of modern discovery. The Spaniards were 
after gold, and learned, as they believed, that it was to be found 
in the Appalachians, because, when they asked after a country 
rich in minerals they were referred there. Laudonniére speaks 
of a singular mineral which was sent to him, which occurred in 
plates and was found in the Appalachians together with “christal” 
and slate stone; and Ralph Lane hears of a “marveilous and 
strange” mineral which occurred in large plates with which the 
Indians adorned their houses. The mine, he says, was “noto- 
rious” in the whole country, and was in the mountains to the 
west of Roanoke. This mineral, which was not copper or any 
ore of copper, occurring in large plates, which were paler’and 
softer than copper, was undoubtedly mica, and the ancient mines 
which were the cause of the early mining excitement, were re- 
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discovered in the mountains of North Carolina, in 1868. Prof. 
Kerr, who was then State Geologist of North Carolina, thus de- 
scribes them: “In 1868 my attention was first called to the ex- 
istence of old mine holes, as they are called in the region. Being 
invited to visit some o/d Spanish silver mines a few miles south 
of Bakersville, I found a dozen or more open pits, forty to fifty 
teet wide, by ‘seventy-five to one hundred feet long, filled up to 
fifteen or twenty of depth, disposed along the sloping crest of a 
long terminal ridge or spur of a neighboring mountain. The 
excavated earth was piled in huge heaps about the margins of 
the pits, and the whole overgrown with the heaviest forest trees, 
oaks and chestnuts, some of them three feet and more in diam- 
eter, and some of the largest belonging toa former generation of 
forest growth, fallen and decayed, facts which indicate a minimum 
of not less than three hundred years.” This description would 
apply almost word for word to the Lake Superior copper dig- 
gings. The only modern mines, Prof. Kerr says, which turned 
out profitably, were those which followed the old workings, 
The mineral is taken out in large lumps from thirty or fifty up to 
several hundred pounds in weight, which split readily into plates 
or sheets, sometimes three feet in diameter, and would cut six- 
teen by twenty inches. The common forms are two or three by 
four or six inches. All this confirms and explains very fully the 
statements of the Spanish, French and English explorers and 
colonists of the sixteenth century. Now that we know what the 
meneral or “mettall” was, we understand and can explain away 
the confusion which arose in the inquiry after copper. The thing 
which was valuable to the Indians, so valuable that they adorned 
their dwellings with it and placed it with other valuables in their 
graves, was naturally prominent in their minds when the strangers 
were inquisitive about riches, and they answered according to 
their light. It does not appear that copper was known to the 
southern Indians except as an article of barter, as it was all along 
the coast, but mica held the place with them in point of produc- 
tion, that copper occupied with the northern Indians. 


Reviewing, now, the whole evidence—historical, mineralogical 
and, to a slight extent, archzological—it appears that when this 
continent was revealed to Europeans the natives of the country 
were in the full neolithic period, but were using copper to a slihgt 
extent, They were probably mining it in a desultory way in 
the Keweenaw workings just as they were mining: mica in the 
mountains of North Carolina. How long this had been going 
on it is impossible to say. The metal was principally used for 
ornamental purposes where it was scarce, in the south, but where 
it was plentiful, in the north, and particularly towards the center 
of production, it was put to a practical use, There is at present 
no evidence that the Indians had any knowledge of smelting, 
which art is necessary to a real metal age. The progress from 
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stone through copper to bronze could hardly be expected on this 
continent, because there was no tin available in the northern and 
eastern parts of the country with which to make bronze. To be 
sure the Indians had distant neighbors in Mexico and Central 
and Southern America, some of whom possessed the rudiments 
of smelting and were in an incipient bronze “age,” from whoma 
knowledge of smelting, whereby copper could be obtained from 
its ores, might possibly have been acquired in the course of cen- 
turies by the slow process of aboriginal intercourse, if all native 
industrial development had not been interrupted by the interven- 
tion of Europeans. 





















INTAGLIO EFFIGIES OF WISCONSIN. 
By T. H. Lewis. 










Besides the uncounted hundreds of mounds of earth, shaped 
to represent animals and other figures, which were constructed 
in prehistoric times in the southern part of Wisconsin, a few— 
very few—imitations were framed onthe opposite principle. That 
is to say, that instead of earth being heaped up on the surface 
of the ground two or three feet in height, with a base shaped to 
resemble in outline some object of nature or art, the figure was 
formed by excavating a certain amount of earth from within 
such a boundary line, a part of the dug-out earth being depos- 
ited around the margin of the excavation, in order to even up 
the irregularities of the natural surtace. 

The valuable explorations and surveys of the antiquities of 
Wisconsin made by I. A. Lapham in 1850 and 1851, which 
gave him the means of delineating hundreds of raised effigies, 
only brought to light in all some nine of the reversed kind, 
which for distinction may well be called zntagiio effigies. These 
were all situated within fifty miles of Lake Michigan, in five 
localities, specified as follows: 

No. t—A few rods east of the (old) Forest Home cemetery, 
about two and a half miles southwest of the mouth of the Mil- 
waukee river, was a “lizard” shaped excavation, at least 145 
feet long, judging from his diagram. 

No. 2—On the west side of the Milwaukee river, six miles 
north of the center of the city, on “Indian Prairie,” were four 
“lizard” excavations together. The largest ot these was appar- 
ently some 290 feet in length; and there was another excava- 
tion a few hundred feet away nearly fifty feet long, and in shape 
as much like an outstretched hide as anything else. 

No. 3—On the school section about a mile and a half south- 
east from the village of Pewaukee, was a “lizard” excavation 
about 133 feet long. 
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Atkinson, Jefferson County. It can be more definitely described 
as located on the south half of the northwest quarter of section 
four, town 5, range 14; and it is the works represented on Plate 
XXVIII of Lapham’s “Antiquities of Wisconsin.” The length 
of this intaglio is 131 feet, and that portion of it which repre- 
sents the body is two and a half feet in depth. A small portion 
of the earth taken from the excavation was distributed along 
the margin to make the immediate surrounding surface more 
even and symmetrical. There are not now, and there neyer 
were, any such ridges thrown up around the body as are shown 
in Lapham’s diagram (No. 7 of Plate IX), which: have the ap- 
pearance of being quite elevations. These exaggerations are 
probably the fault of the draughtsman or the engraver. The 
anterior part of the effigy—the line representing the head, 
breast and front line of the foreleg—in the original diagram is 


Intaglio Effigics near Milwaukee. 


represented as being almost a straight line, whereas, in fact, it 
is quite curved, and the tront line of the leg is well defined, 
showing it to be much broader thaninthe engraving. Eighteen 
points were fixed by the survey (of 1892) on the outline of this 
intaglio, which are amply sufficient for the delineation of its exact 
shape. 

o the Lapham engraving showing the general plan of the 
group (Plate XXVIII, No. 1), there are ten embankments, three 
round mounds, one bird, one animal, one intaglio, one “hammer” 
(with handle), and a dumb-bell shaped ‘mound. The round 
mound, represented as being fourteen feet in height, is in fact 
only three and a half feet, and there are two additional round 
mounds not shown inthe diagram. One of the embankments 
is an animal, and there are five additional embankments. The 
dumb-bell shaped mound has a well-defined tail attached to it, 
showing it to be a lizard in form. The head of the so-called 
hammer is also a lizard, with a curved tail, and the handle is a 
club-shaped embankment. It is very evident that the two lizards 
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were built first, and that later the club-shaped embankment was 
constructed, the narrow end extending across the tail of one 
lizard (the dumb-bell one), and the large end extending up on 
and terminating at the center of the back of the other one. 


There is no intention in the above remarks to reflect on Mr. 
Lapham, who was an energetic and able man, but seeing that 
his investigations were made at a very early day, when the almost’ 
entire absence of railroads made traveling tedious and expen- 
sive,and when the woods were not cleared off to the extent 
they now are, it is not to be wondered at that in many cases 
his mound surveys consisted merely of one or two actual 
supplemented by sketches made by eye. He generously gave 
his services for nothing, the American Antiquarian Society 
having placed at his- disposal the means of paying the actual 
traveling and other incidental expenses of the work; but when 
the extensive region covered by the effigy mounds is considered 
it is obvious that as many thousands of dollars as the hundreds 
given to him would have been necessary to do full justice to the 


Intaglio Effigy near Forest Home Cemetery. 


task, and years of time should have been employed instead of 
the two brief seasons within which his explorations actually 
took place. 

It may here be appropriately remarked that the term “lizard” 
applied by Mr. Lapham to those effigies which present head, 
legs, body, and an extraordinary long tail, shown in profile, 
should now be abandoned, for, since his time, it has been fully 
shown that saurians when imitated in earth are invariably in, 
plan, as if looked down upon, never from a side view. The 
builders of the effigy mounds had most decided conventional 
methods of delineation, and this way of distinguishing reptiles 
from other animals was one of them. 

It would be an interesting question to know whether the zn- 
taglios were built subsequently to the relzevos or vice versa, but 
there seems to be no criterion at present by which the riddle 
can be guessed. If, however, at some future time, an intaglio 
should be discovered across which a leg, tail or wing of a re- 
lievo should be carried, thus filling part of its hollow; or, on the 
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other hand, one whose excavation is continuous through any 
art of a raised mound, the relative priority would then be un- 
mistakably obvious—at least as regards the specimen found. 


% & 
* 

The intaglio effigy described by Mr. T. H. Lewis was visited 
by the writer about ten years ago. At that time there were 
ridges thrown up around the body exactly as they are shown 
in Lapham’s diagram. 

The breaks or openings in these ridges corresponded to the 
head and legs of the animal, making the semblance complete. 
It is described in the book on Emblematic Mounds, on page 
229 (see, also, pages 142 and 144). A cut reproduced from 
Lapham’s plate is furnished. The plate is faulty in that it 
makes one of the ridges a mere round dot, whereas it was large 
enough to fill the space between the fore leg and the hind leg 
of the animal. The round mound which Mr. Lewis represents 
as three and one-half feet, was, at that time, considerably higher. 
The dumb-bell mound had no ridge attached to it, but was 
plainly of a type which has been recognized as a conventional 
form in many groups. The editor has called it a frog, though 
it is a very conventional form of a frog effigy. 

Mr. Lewis has referred to these conventional methods of 
delineation and has shown that saurians, such as turtles, lizards, 
frogs, toads are invariably presented as if looked down upon, 
with legs extending to either side of the body. 

The tail of the effigy furnished a descending pathway from 
the lookout to the pit. The question whether the intaglios 
were built subsequently to the relievos is not so interesting as 
the one propounded by Dr. Lapham, whether the corn-hills 
and garden-beds were left bv the same people who built the 
effigies. The intaglios are always connected with a high, 
conical mound, which was used as a lookout. They were 
undoubtedly used as hiding places for hunters, and the openings 
between the ridges were places where the hunters could watch 
the game without being seen.—Eb. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION. 


By Tueopcre F. WricHT. 











The excavations on the site of ancient Lachish have now been 
closed and efforts are making to obtain a new firman permitting 
work on another site, of which more anon. The work at 
Lachish has been of the greatest value as a training for future 
work, for nothing just like this had been done in Palestine. 
The attention ot the exploration fund has been largely given to 
making accurate maps, to the identification of sites, and to 
ascertaining underground conditions at Jerusalem by means of . 
water drains and of shafts sunk to the old surfaces. But this s 
work is nearly complete, and scholars now ask for such work 
as has yielded such large returns in Egypt, namely, the uncov- 
ering of cities of the past. 

Of course this is much more difficult in Palestine than in 
Egypt, and we must look with patience on the efforts made 
there with no assistance from the government, and with the 
obstructions which the climate puts inthe way. That the work 
will be maintained, however, is certain. 

A relic from Lachish has lately been received, through the 
kindness of a friend in Jerusalem. It is a piece of flint knife, of 
which I give an illustration: 
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The piece is about two inches in length and one inch in 
breadth. It is of flint, with one smooth side, while the other 
has, as may be seen from the section, three planes. ot surface, 
meeting in very large angles. Dr. W. H. Ward, ot the Jude- 
pendent, remarked, on seeing it, that he had found many speci- 
mens about the site of Babylon, but had never seen a fragment 
so large as this. It is supposed to date from the Amorite time, 
before the invasion of the Israelites under Joshua. 

We know from Joshua v: 2, that knives of flint were used in 
the circumcision at Gilgal. We remember that a “sharp stone” 
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was used by Zipporah, Exodus iv: 25, for a similar purpose. 
Here the revisers read simply “a flint.” It is known that the 
Egyptians used knives of flint in making cuttings for embalm- 
ing, thus making use of what they considered a more sacred 
implement than one of bronze or iron. 

The notching of the edge would greatly increase the effi- 
ciency of the knife, and I believe that large knives are made so 
at the present time by our cutlers. ; 

The curved marks on the smooth side of the knife are not 
explained. They are very regular, and one can imagine that 
they would help to hold the knife in a handle, but they may be 
simply natural. It is, however, a little difficult to believe that 
the natural cleavage of the stone would give so perfectly and 
delicately rounding a side as we have here, just convex enough 
for beauty. 





CLIFF-DWELLERS’ HOUSES. 


By PALMER HENDERSON. 


The most notable Cliff-dweller region so far explored lies in 
the territory where Colorado, New Mexico, Utah and Arizona 


are joined.. This section is traversed “by mountain ranges in all 
directions and veined by canons. In the precipitous sides of 
these gorges the Cliff-dwellers built their homes in natural gal- 
leries or pockets formed by the elements in the sandstone rock. 
The houses were made as many stories as the shallow cave of 
the cliff would admit, each story being about five or six feet 
high. To form them logs hewn with stone axes were thrust 
through holes built in the masonry for floor joist. Across these 
were laid smaller boughs, then twigs and adobe, last cement, 
making a most durable floor. There are few windows. They 
are usually about eighteen inches square, piercing the thick 
walls, often two or three feet through. Much of the masonry 
would do credit to the builder of a modern many-storied flat. 
Where it was poor the wall was generally stuccoed. The doors 
are most curious. They are well-fashioned stone slabs, which 
were, in some cases, simply fitted into a groove all around, lean- 
ing against one wooden bar at the top and secured by a stick 
thrust through wooden staples at the sides, or else they were 
pushed up between two wooden poles at the top. When the 
family lay down for the night in its one room, each wrapped in 
pristine innocence and a matting rug, the slab tightly fitted to the 
opening, the room must have strongly resembled a family vault 
and the air must have been as sweet and pure, Traces have been 
found ot wicker doors, to be used in hot weather. In the 
stone wall about the estufa were little closets, a few inches 
square, which contained the bone needles, shell beads and 
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like treasures of the ancient people. Before these little treas- 
ure closets were small stone doors, which were most ingeni- 
ously fitted. Nowhere is there an arch to be found. There are 
several well-built round towers, the stones being wedge-shaped 
and carefully fitted. This tower building seems to have been 
their only architectural diversion; there are no attempts at 
carvings. The Cliff-dwellers knew no metal. Not a scrap of 
it as big as the world’s charity has ever been found among their 
relics or in their houses. That is one of the difficulties in study- 
ing the subject. There are no coins, no worked metals, no 
hieroglyphics, nor- any sort of attempt at writing or enumera- 
tion. 9 

Now as to the plan of these ancient flats. A group of these 
buildings in a canonside form a village. In every shallow cave 
of the cliff the stone houses will perch, every.one the exact color 
ot the bluff itself. Viewed from a distance they look like pigeon 
holes in a huge dove-cote. They perch in the most caretuly 
selected inaccessible spots, from perhaps one hundred to a thou- 
sand or fifteen hundred feet from the top or bottom of a precip- 
itous canon, nestling back in the embrace of the cliff, which 
extends far out over them like the proscenium arch in a theater. 
That 1s why they have never decayed in these many hundred 
years, some say thousands. Not a drop of moisture, snow, or 
rain ever reaches them from one century to another. Not even 
a strong gust of wind—and the canons are stili—couldcarry the 
snow back into the houses. Each “flat” had one living room, 
called an estufa, which was built circular, with a diameter of 
from nine to twenty-two feet, the extremes measured, and aver- 
aging tourteen feet across. Around this room, against the wall, 
were built six pilasters projecting and connecting by a wall. This 
was a sort of counter, evidently, upon which to stand the few 
household effects. ‘hey had absolutely no other furniture. The 
fire-place is a basin-shaped shallow hole in the floor, carefully 
cemented. Behind is always built a low wall before a small 
air-hole, the only one, by the way, in the estufa, which is gen- 
erally under ground. - The smoke went out as it chose or 
stayed. The estufa walls are black with smoke, and the people 
must have been a lovely tan shade. One fire-place was found 
with a willow and mud screen. Thisestufa was the Clift-dweller’s 
reception-room, bed-room, kitchen and chapel. Often an under- 
ground passage only leads to it from the outer wall. Among 
the Cliff-dwellers every house was a castle. Every group of 
cliff houses is built with reference to water, which is a first con- 
sideration in that country, where there is so little and that mostly 
alkali. Some of the springs they discovered are now, of course, 
dry, but others still trickle out charily at the cliff’s base or 
slowly ooze into a little basin-shaped hollow of the rock. 

On: thing more about the general style of the houses and the 
proofs of antiquity. Much can be learned of this ancient people 
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from their mummies and relics, their pottery, their textile and 
other arts. The general style of the houses furnishes proofs of 
their antiquity, but the small, dark rooms which surround the 
estufas are poorly understood. They were undoubtedly nothing 
but store-rooms, and the T-shaped low doors, which are at once 
noticed in the cliff houses, were so built to admit of the burdens 
which were strapped upon the back and shoulders, and so borne 
up or down the canon’s side. The Cliff-dwellers were agricul- 
turists and lived by cultivating the fertile mesas above them, and 
used their houses only as dormitories. They built great reser- 
voirs for irrigation, which endure to this day. 
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FOLKLORE OF HAWAIL* 


All folklore is interesting. Few countries are richer in legends 
and interesting folklore than Hawaii, and yet the myths and pre- 
historic stories of hardly any other country are so little known 
to the public as are those ot this picturesque group of islands. 
Indeed, were it not for the late King + gm the popular 
ignorance of this subject would be even denser than itis. A 
true Hawaiian at heart, his majesty was well acquainted with 
the ancient legends of his country, and it was under his sanction 
and bearing his name as author that a book concerning the 
legends and myths of Hawaii was published in English a few 
years ago. 

Like all legends, those of Hawaii are based more or less on 
miracles and treat of personages who are as a rule heroic and 
super-human. Like must legends, too, they are forcible and 
graphic, and are in their way quite as interesting as the “Iliad” 
and “Odyssey,” the legendary tales of Ireland and the old sagas 
of the Norsemen. Readers, says Zhe Vew York Herald, how- 
ever, can judge for themselves. Here, in as concise language 
as possible, are set forth a few of the most typical legends of 
old Hawaii. ' 

KELEA, THE SURF RIDER OF MAUI. 


Kelea was the beautiful but capricious sister of Kawao, king 
of Maui. Petted and wayward, she scorned all suitors tor her 
hand, preferring the music of the waves to any lover’s whisper. 
Indeed, she so loved the water that she soon became known as 
the most daring surf swimmer in the kingdom. A battle 
with the waves was her favorite sport, and when her brother 
spoke to her of marriage she gaily answered that her surf 
board was her husband and she would never embrace any 
other. Even as she spoke, however, a wooer was in search of 


*Some poetical legends culled from the late King’s book.—Chicago Times. 
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her. There lived then at Oahu a chief named Lo-Lale, whose 
brother, Piliwale, was sovereign of the island. An amia- 
ble, handsome prince, Lo-Lale had reached the age of 35 with- 
out marrying, and the reason was said to be because a lovely 
princess whom he was about to marry had come to her death 
some years before by drowning. Piliwale, having no son, was 
naturally anxious that his brother should marry so that the royal 
line might be perpetuated, and Lo-Lale finally yielded to his 
importunities and consented that. ambassadors of high rank 
should be sent to the neighboring islands in search of a suitable 
wife. 

Of these ambassadors the ablest and boldest was Lo-Lale’s 
cousin, Kalamakua. He acted as leader, and before his depar- 
ture he pledged himself to bring home to Lo-Lale a young and 
beautiful bride, and further vowed that he would marry her 
himself it Lo-Lale was not satisfied with her or if she was not 
satisfied with Lo-Lale. So all went well until the canoe of the 
Oahuan ambassadors reached Hamakuapoko. There, as luck 
would have it, they saw Kelea and her attendants swimming 
among the breakers. Then up rose Kalamakua and courteously 
invited the lovely maiden to take a seat in the canoe, offering to 
ride the surf with it to the beach—an exciting sport, requiring 
great skill. Kelea accepted the invitation and the canoe was 
quickly beached. Urged by the applause of those on shore 
Kalamakua proposed to repeat the performance and Kelea 
willingly retained her seat. Again the daring teat was per- 
formed, and not till then did Kalamakua learn that his companion 
was the sister of the king of Maui. With increased respect he 
invited her to ride with him over the breakers once more, and 
she consented. Forth rode the canoe, but before it reached the 
breakers a squall struck it and drove it out upon the broad 
ocean. Then Kelea would have leaped into the sea had not 
Kalamakua restrained her and coaxed her into cowering down 
beside him at the bottom of the boat. How lovely she was he 
then saw, and he vowed to win her tor his cousin Lo-Lale. But 
meanwhile the canoe was being swept far out to sea, and so 
great was the storm that death seemed at hand every moment. 
Days passed thus and still no sight of land. Kalamakua had 
by this time asked Kelea to become Lo-Lale’s bride and her 
answer was that she could not act without her brother’s approval. 
At last land was sighted and it chanced to be Kaoio Point, on 
the western side of Oahu. Kalamakua at once sent word to 
Lo-Lale, and.the next day Kelea and Lo-Lale met face to face. 
Lo-Lale was delighted with the maiden, and when she finally 
consented to become his wife without waiting to hear from her 
brother he was so overjoyed that he offered to divide his estates 
with Kalamakua as an evidence of gratitude. 

So the years passed, and none seemed happier than Lo-Lale 
and Kelea. But Kelea was not happy, even though she had 
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three lovely children. She longed for the sea, and the place 
which seemed to please her above all others was Ewa, where 
Kalamakua made his seaside home. He and she met often and 
sailed together over the angry surf, and then only did Kelea 
seem to be really happy. Finally she told Lo-Lale that married 
lite was irksome to her and that she intended to return to her 
brother’s court. Though this blow broke his heart, as he sus- 
pected that she had given her heart to Kalamakua, he consented 
to a divorce and bade her farewell. On her way to her brother’s 
court Kelea touched at Ewa, and straightway, overcome by 
her passion for the sea, plunged into the surf. There were 
many other bathers, but she excelled them all and was so loudly 
cheered that the shouts reached Kalamakua, and he went down 
and greeted her and learned from her that she had left Lo- Lale 
forever and was on her way to her brother’s court. Then said , 
Kalamakua: “When I went in search of a wite tor Lo-Lale I 
promised that it he objected to the.woman I brought or she to 
him I would take her myself. You have objected to him | Is 
Kalamakua better to your liking?” “I will remain at Ewa,” was 
Kelea’s answer. 

So Kelea became the wife of Kalamakua, and soon afterward 
Lo-Lale sent her a present ot fruit and a message of peace and 
forgiveness. He and she never met again. In caring for the 


welfare of his people Lo-Lale spent the remainder ot his days, 
while Kelea and Kalamakua lived happily together and with 
their daughter, Laieloheloe, who inherited all her mother’s fa- 
mous beauty. 


QO 


A BURIED RACE IN CHILI. 


In the northern portion of Chili, near the Pacific coast, are 
the remains of a race advanced in the scale of civilization. 
Rude agricultural implements show them to have had fixed 
habitations. One whole village has been unearthed, showing 
the structure of mud and stone houses. In the graves are 
found mummies in all states of preservation. In this method of 
burial and in their rude attempts at art, in the sculpture work 
in clay and figures worked in their fabrics, they resemble the 
ancient Egyptians. Indeed, some of the fabrics found are ex- 
actly like the woven goods found in the valley of the Nile. 

The mummies are wrapped in farcy-figured cloths. In many 
instances the skins of animals cover the last layer of cloth- 
Sealskins are sometimes used; again, the skin and plumage of 
a kind ot pelican. 

Wood was scarce with these people, yet this fact seemed to 
make them the more adept in its manipulation. They made 
bows and arrows, fish spears, spindles, boats and paddles of 
wood. The paddles were often of three short pieces ingen- 
ously spliced together.—H. /. Smith. 

















PUEBLOS AT CASA GRANDE 


PUEBLOS AT CASA GRANDE, 


By Y.H. Appts. 


All the hilly region parallel with the Rio Bravo (otherwise 
the Rio Grande) stretching west of El Paso contains very. many 
ruins. About 100 miles south of the border and 160 miles 
northwest of the City of Chihuahua lie ]uas Casas Grande, the 
great houses that give their name to the present settlement, the 
river and the valley. Within half a mile of the modern town 
of about 4000 souls are the ancient ruins. The river bottom is 
here about two miles wide, and it is bounded by a plateau some 
twenty-five feet higher, on which sterile bench in part and partly 
on the fertile bottomland are found the ruins. Various of the 
early writers profess to describe these ruins, regarded as a 
tarrying point of the Aztecs on their pilgrimage southward, but 
these descriptions are highly inexact. Even Clavigero, often 
accepted as authentic, has with characteristic racial adaptability, 
written his account from hearsay evidence. He, however,had a 
reasonable excuse for his lack of enterprise in view of the Apache 
depredations 1 aging in his time, while no such serious obstacle 
justified the slipshod methods of even that clever antiquarian 
Don Alfredo Chavero and compeers, who, taking second-hand 
evidence, have perpetuated in the costly volumes of “Mexico a’ 
Traves de Los Siglos” descriptions which I, by personal ex- 
ploration, measurements, etc., have found to be diametrically 
opposed to the truth. 

The length of the ruin is 1200 yards, its breadth 600 yards— 
this, of course, meaning the group of ruins. The main edifice, 
rectangular in outline, covered a space 800 feet from north to 
south by 250 feet east and west, being orientated to the cardinal 
points of the compass. The ground plan can not be traced 
through the heaps of Cebris, but it is almost sure to have been 
ranges of cell-like rooms, connected by, or opening upon, cor- 
ridors or ante-rooms, the latter being very common in ancient 
Mexican ruins, and even in modern Mexican homes, the con- 
quering race having adopted this feature of aboriginal archi- 
tecture. 

The walls are built of adobe, different, however, in proportions 
from the:sun-dried bricks of Southern Mexico, than which they 
are about three times thicker. The walls have a basal thick- 
ness of five feet, and they used to be five to fifty feet high, which 
would seem to predicate an arrangement of six to eight stories, 
instead of the three commonly attributed to this ruin. They 
were anciently stuccoed or plastered, both within and withou 
though of this coating no tracefjremains in these days, any mor 
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than of the beams of the ceilings, their socket holes or. the 
wooden stairs or ladders which must have been used, since 
there is no trace of stone or earthen stairways. This, however, 
is not remarkable, as wood is at a premium in Northern Mexico, 
especially ready-cut wood. 

It has been stated that “the doorways have the tapering form 
noticed in the ancient structures of Central America and Yu- 
catan, and over them are circular openings.” Certainly all the 
doorways noted by me are square-topped, as may be seen in 
the cuts from recent photographs. The circular openings still 
exist, but appear to have no Special relation to the doorways. 
Narrow rectangular openings, which might be either loopholes 
or windows, are found here also. The massing of the debris, as 
to the relative position and bulk, pretty clearly indicates that 
the original plan of the structure was similar to that of various 
New Mexican pueblos—an immense central body, reaching to 
six or eight stories high, surrounded by concentric series of 
lower houses, each successively decreasing the number of 
stories, the whole pierced by several courtyards. Some 450 or 
470 feet from the main buildings are the relics of a smaller con- 
struction, evidently four rows of chambers built about a square 
court. In general design, rather in ground plan, this ruin is 
wonderfully like that of La Quemada, in the State of Zacatecas, 
but the materials employed, the finish and other details, are rad- 
ically different. 

On the highest part of this mass ot remains, marking, it is 
supposed, the site of the ancient place of worship, was found 
some years since a block of meteoric iron, around which still 
clung enwrapping bits of a curious fabric or textile of undoubt- 
edly prehistoric origin. This, it is believed by archeologists, 
was an object of veneration and worship, like that other zrolite 
of sacred treatment, the famous “black stone,” set in the outer 
wall of the “kaaba” or “cube,” which is the sanctum sanctorum 
of holy Mecca. Through the valley of Casas Grandes and that 
of Janos, a region 20 leagues long by 70 wide, are many mounds 
or cairns, of which the few that have been opened have yielded 
forth pottery, metates—stones for grinding corn, stone axes and 
other implements and utensils. I never succeeded in getting an 
unbroken specimen. 

The tepalcates—fragments of potsherds—show a skill far 
superior to that of the local modern pottery, a fine texture, and 
a very pleasing arrangement in geometrical designs, of black, 
red, maroon or brown, on a ground of white, creamy or. reddish. 

Very early travelers reported the existence of an aqueduct, 
or canal, which formerly brought water from a spring to the 
town. Possibly it was this which gave rise to a belief the 
natives have that these ruins are connected by a subterranean 
passage with a saltpeter cave near San Buenaventura, twenty 
miles to the southward. 











SKULLS AND POTTERY FROM CAHOKIA, 






Correspondence. 











BROWN HEMATITE CELTS AND WEDGES. 4 


Editor American Antiquarian: 





I have various nondescript objects, and. two images, a fine 
display of mound cloth, currency, gambling implements, two 
of which are wrought out of hematite, the remainder of stone, 
one coppér bracelet (from the Bolander mound, vide descrip- 
tion of Bolander, Rechor enclosure). I recently secured a 
hematite “celt” several inches in length, which appears to have 
been broken by an oblique fracture. It is highly polished. 
This is the first wedge-like implement 1 have yet seen of this 
metal, except a minute gouge from Missouri. I will send you 
a drawing of it sometime in the future. Found on the Dodds 
locality. S. H. Binkiey. 
Alexandersville, Ohio. 
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SKULLS AND POTTERY FROM CAHOKIA. 


Editos American Antiquarian: 








I send you by express to-day, a box ot specimens of relics 
and skulls. The skulls are from small mounds on the bluffs. 
They are probably not o/d Mound-builders, are more likely 
Indian, that is, late Indian. They are quite common here. I 
send these to you because they give the type in form. They 
are numerous in quite small mounds, or as intrusive burials in 
the larger mounds. The skulls which we find at the base of 
the large mounds are different. The skulls found with the 
pottery here are broader and shorter. We seem to have at least 
three types of skulls. 

The ‘pottery was taken from difterent mounds, some from 
small mounds on the bottom lands of the Mississippi. Some of 
the pottery seems to be of older date. One small vessel was 
probably very old. The bones found with it were so much 
decayed as to be only recognized by the fragments. There 
were no other relics where this pottery was found. 

The pictograph known as the Piasa Bird is celebrated on 
account of a legend which was written about it, and said to 
have been taken from Indians of the locality. Marquette de- 
scribes the picture minutely. It was a sort ot dragon, and the 
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picture was on the rocks in the bluff at Alton until a few years 
ago. Many people still remember it and some have sketches and 
paintings of it. It was remarkable for being well-executed, and 
Marquette remarks of it, that “it was so well painted that few 
painters in France could excell the execution of it.” Nearly-all 
the other pictures given are still on the rocks as described. 

Alton, 1885. es, Wititiam McApams. 

* 

We have given the extracts from these old letters for the 
purpose of showing that there were three races buried in the 
mounds in lllinois, as follows: The later Indians, all of whom 
had angular, boat-shaped skulls; the Mound-builders, so-called, 
who had long skulls, but less angular, and an earlier race, which 
had broad skulls. The same distinction between the skulls has 
been recognized by the editor in the vicinity of Quincy, Illinois. 
There the broad-skulls were lowest down in the mounds and 
were evidently very old. The long-skulls were generally in 
the center of the mounds, The angular and boat-shaped skulls 
near the top of the mound, 

The inquiry here arises whether the pottery-makers in the 
neighborhood of the Cahokia mound were the long-skulls or the 
broad-skulls. ‘They seem to have been older than the boat- 
shaped skulls, and may have been even older than the long- 
skulls. A common supposition is that the broad-skulls were 
from the South and were pyramid-builders. 

The pottery found near Cahokia has been associated with 
or compared to the pottery found in Missouri, Arkansas and 
Tennessee. Some of this pottery is very highly glazed and has 
a red color. Other specimens are coarser grained, darker 
color, have no glaze upon them, but are in the shape of animals 
and birds. Shall we say that there were two or three races of 
pottery-makers? In the neighborhood of Quincy there is very 
little pottery to be found, and that only in the upper burials. 
There is a great need of a closer study of these relics and skulls 
found in the mounds, It is useless to draw conclusions until there 
has been more caretul study and thorough exploration. 

The inscriptions on the rocks may have been placed there by 
any or all of these races. It is impossible to tell by which one. 
Schoolcraft has described animals which resemble this one called 


Piasa, as common among the Indians of the North, yet, accord- 
ing to W. H. Holmes, animals similar to this have been tound 
inscribed upon the pottery. This subject also needs to be tur- 
ther studied.— Eb. 








A SCULPTURED BOULDER. 











A SCULPTURED BOULDER. 


Edi or American Antiquarian: 





There is now in the cabinet of Beloit College a stone which I 
sent to the college thirty-five years ago. It isa boulder about 
eighteen inches in diameter, in the face of which had been cut a 
cup within a deep saucer. The cup is quite thin and perfect, 
and supported by quite a slender stem, The space between the 
outside of the cup and the inside of the saucer is so small and 
the work so perfect as to indicate very excellent and possibly 
difficult workmanship. It was plowed up in front of our old 
home, and was several feet down in the drift, with gravel and 
hard-pan, where it must have rested for a long period, for the 
surface above was originally covered with oaks—very large ones. 
There is now no mark on the stone indicating from where it 
came. I rolled it out, and, as stated, sent it to Beloit College. 
I have read considerable concerning our prehistoric races, but 
have found nothing descriptive of this kind of work. 

Juttus C. BirGE. 


















St. Louis, Mo., September, 1892. 


* * 
* 










This description of this boulder, with the mortar cut out of 
its hard substance, and finished with a channel outside, called a 
saucer, is interesting. But the fact which is now stated or made 
known for the first time, that this boulder was found several feet 
down in the drift, is very astonishing. Mr. Birge, the writer, was 
at the time a resident of Whitewater, Wis., but now lives in St. 
Louis, Mo.—Eb. 
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ANCIENT GRAVES. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 


You give a plate in your book of the forts on Big Harpeth. 
This I am quite familiar with, as I have been there several times; 
also the place described on page 216. Iwas there for nearly a 
week. I enclose a rough draft of it as it now is. The burial 
mound has been only partly explored. I found in one grave 
about one hundred pearls, perforated for beads. There is noth- 
ing said in the book about the rude graves, They are on the 
sides of the hills. The graves are like the ones on the lower 
lands, except there are from eight or ten to twenty loads of 
stone piled on top. Many of them are laid up quite regular, so 
as to form a roof. There are generally from three to six graves 
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under each pile. I know of several that have not been disturbed. 
In some cases they are laid at the edge of a ledge, so the hill 
forms its bottom and one side, while a thin, flat stone, set edge- 
wise, forms the other side, and another flat stone laid on top 
and at the ends completes the cist with the addition of the stones 
piled ontop. In many of the cists I found a bone from a buffalo’s 
foot. It was always the same bone. What does it mean? 
Was it a fetish or charm, or why did they always select the 
same bone? I noticed that the skulls were not all “short-heads.” 
On Dr. Sawyer’s place we found one grave in which were three 
“long-heads,” The pottery was just the same as the others. 
The longest grave was nearly 17 feet long by 15 inches wide; 
the smallest 534 feet by 17 inches. They were all angles or 
points of the compass, Even each group were not all the same. 
How could they get two or three full-grown skeletons in a cist 
I15x30xI2 inches? They seemed to lay in regular order, but 
sometimes we found one of the skeletons that seemed to have 
been put in the grave after the others. They were in a bundle 
and laid crosswise of the grave. 

I have not seen any description of flint fish-hooks having been 
found in the United States. There have been at least three to 
my certain knowledge. Another flint relic has interested me. 
It is a broken dagger, chipped to an edge on either side, but the 
flakes through the central axis make a groove on either side, 
leaving the smooth part as ridges in the relic. 

W. H. MontTcomery. 

Mapleton, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 
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WILLIAM COPLEY WINSLOW.* 


HONORABLE SECRETARY OF THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 










The Rev. Dr. William Copley Winslow, born in Boston, Jan- 
uary 13, 1840, was the second son of the late Rev. Hubbard 
Winsiow, D. D., successor to Dr. Lyman Beecher as the pastor 
of the “Bowdoin Street Church” in that city. He graduated at 
the Latin school, and, as his father had become pastor of the 
Presbyterian church in Geneva, N. Y., he entered Hamilton 
College, Clinton, N. Y., graduating in 1862, at the semi-centenary 
of that institution. While in college he aided Joseph Cook and 
W. G. Sumner, then students at Yale, in founding the University 
Quarterly Review; he was also one of the two associate editors 
of the Hamiltonian. In 1862-63 he was onthe staff of the New 
York World, and later was the managing editor of the Christian 
Times. In 1865, after graduating from the Gereral Theological 
Seminary, New York City, he passed four months in Italy, de- 
voting much time to the study of Roman archzology, upon a 
which he subsequently lectured in various cities of the United a 
States. Le 

From 1867 to 1870, Mr. Winslow was rector of St. George’s 
church, Lee, Mass. In November, 1870, Mr. Winslow removed 
to Boston. For four years he acted as chaplain for St. Luke’s 
Home. Since its organization, in 1881, he has been executive 
secretary of the Free Church Association, he was for ten years 
prelate of St. Bernard Commandery ot Knights Templars; he 
has served as historiographer of the Webster Historical Society; 
as a member of the executive committee of the Institute of Civics, 
and on various committees in the Bostonian Society, the New 
England Historic-Genealogical Society, and other associations, 
as well as in the diocesan convention. Dr. Winslow is a mem- 
ber of many societies, among them the New York Churchman’s 
association, the Boston Society for the Promotion of Good Citi- 
zenship, of which he was a director, the American Statistical 
association, the American Historical and the American Economic 
societies, and the Archzological Institute of America. At the 
fiftieth anniversary of the American Oriental society, held in 
the Smithsonian Institution, April 21-23, 1892, Dr. Winslow 
was appointed on the committee to obtain records of the oriental 
antiquities sent to this country; an abstract of his paper on 

































*Condensed from a sketch published in Bid/ia, February, 1893. 
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“Beni Hasan” appears in the proceedings of the society issued 
in November, 1892. A member of the council in the department 
of history and in that of philology of the Chicago Exposition, 
‘ he is to read a paper before the Chicago congress in the section 
devoted to Africa, and also a paper before the woman’s auxiliary 
congress, 

Mr. Winslow’s most important affiliations abroad are with the 
Egyptological bodies, as well as the Royal Archzological society 
of Great Britain (of which the late George Bancroft and Mr, 
Winslow have been the only Americans elected to honorary fel- 
lowship), the society of Antiquaries (Edinburgh), the Victoria 
Institute, of which he is honorary correspondent, and the congress 
of Orientalists. In Canada, Dr. Winslow is honorary corres- 
pondent of the Natural History society of Montreal, the most 
distinguished of the learned bodies in the Dominion. In this 
connection we may say that Dr. Winslow received, in 1886, LL.D. 
from St, Andrew’s, the senior university of Scotland; and in 
1887 the university of King’s College conferred upon him the 
degree of D.C. L. He has also received D. D. from Amherst, 
L. H. D. from Columbia (centennial), Ph. D. from Hamilton, 
S. T. D. from Griswold (Iowa), and Sc. D. from St. John’s Col- 
lege, Annapolis, at its centenary, “in recognition of the learning 
and ability with which he had conducted various scientific inves- 
tigations.” 

In 1880, Dr. Winslow devoted four months to personal study 
and exploration of the monuments and sites of Egypt. He re- 
turned home deeply impressed with the importance of immediate 
and thorough exploration in that land, He had seen the obelisk 
destined for Central Park taken down in Alexandria; and he 
wrote to Sir Erasmus Wilson, who had previously removed its 
mate to the banks of the Thames. Miss Edwards informed him 
of the new society, the Egypt Exploration Fund, and its needs 
and purposes. In 1883 he became its honorary treasurer for the 
United States, and in 1885 its vice president for the same. In 
1889 to these offices was added that of honorary secretary for 
the United States, the same that Miss Amelia B. Edwards held, 
and Prof. R. Stuart Poole, D.C. D., LL. D., now holds, for 
England. As reported in Zhe Academy, Miss Edwarks stated at 
a general meeting of the society in London, that “with the one 
single exception of the late Sir Erasmus Wilson, Dr. Winslow 
had done more than any one, not merely for the work of the 
society, but for the cause of biblical research and the spread of 
biblical knowledge in connection with Egyptology throughout 
the civilized world.” Prof, Poole spoke in the same strain as his 
learned colleague. 

The memorable visit of Miss Edwards to America in 1889-90 
had its origin with Dr. Winslow, who says in his recent sketch, 
entitled “The Queen of Egyptology,” “No single achievement in 









WILLIAM COPLEY WINSLOW. 


my life is more gratifying to me than my successful effort to in- 
duce my friend to visit the United States. The invitation was a 
fitting avant-coureur to the welcome and success that everywhere 
were hers. Having written over two hundred notes to represen- 
tative men and women in every department of life and work, I 
put out a leaflet upon her capacities to lecture and her topics, to 
which I appended the invitation signed by Whittier, Lowell, 
Holmes, Curtis, Warner, Aldrich, Parkman, Storrs,” etc.,, etc., etc. 
Correspondence with our universities and institutes for lectures 
soon obtained an incomparable list of appointments for the accom- 
plished woman to fill, to the delight and instruction of her intel- 
ligent audiences. The splendid gifts to the Museum of Fine 
Arts from the Egypt Exploration Fund should be seen by every 
visitor to the institutions of Boston. Through Dr. Winslow 
they were secured for the United States. 

While Dr. Winslow does not profess to be, technically speak- 
ing, a specialist on Egyptology, he is a popular Egyptologist. 
We might assimilate the words of Miss Edwards, who said of 
herself, ““My energies are diverted into the practical grooves of 
Egyptology, i. e., exploration, and the acquisition and analysis 
of all that is learned, discovered and translated.” We can only 
remark that what the portfolio of the treasury is to the govern- 
ment in Washington, Dr. Winslow’s part and place in the Fund 
folios is to that of the Navilles, the Griffiths and the Newberrys, 
who dig and delve, translate and sketch, in the land of the Nile. 
His triple office represents, as vice president, honor; as secretary 
literary and other work, and as treasurer, the raising of money 
to explore and to publish the results. 


Among Dr. Winslow’s more important Egyptological writings 
are: “What says Egypt of Israel?” “The Store City of Pithom,” 
“Explorations at Zoan,” “A Greek City in Egypt,” “The Identi- 
fication of Avaris,” “The Ritual of the Dead,” and “The Tombs 
at Beni Hasan.” His translations of the Statue of Rameses II. 
and of the Column from Ahnas (the Pi-Beseth of Scripture), have 
been published. It is to be hoped that his life may be spared to 
contribute much to the spread of the popular interest in Egypt- 
ology and all the kindred branches of archeology. 


The following from the columns of Zhe Churchman of New 
York will illustrate Mr. Winslow’s popular and easy style: 

{t has been said of the scenes delineated in the rock-cut tombs 
of Beni Hasan, situated on the east bank of the Nile, about 170 
miles south of Cairo, that “each wall-painting is an illustrated 
page trom the history of social science between four and five 
thousand years ago.” This is essentially true, as very many of 
the tableaux represent, usually with explanatory inscriptions, the 
craftsmen or artisans, such as the glass-blower, the potter, the 
carver, the jeweler, the painter, the dyer, the weaver, the cabi- 
net-maker, the mason and the shoe-maker, plying their trade 
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and surrounded by the appliances of their work. The foreign- 
ers, too, bear their distinctive racial characteristics; station and 
rank are clearly defined; sports and games are in progress; 
vivid drawings of the domestic animals and wild beasts of the 
chase are accompanied by texts of nomenclature; indeed, the 
birds, fishes, fruits, flowers, plants and trees of the Nile Valley 
all seem to have been depicted on the mural canvas; so that 
men in their social and daily surroundings of 250c B. C.—how 
they looked and lived, worked and played, went to the house 
of mourning or ot feasting—are placed on exhibition, as it were, 
for the nineteenth century archzologist aad tourist to scan and 
historically appreciate. 

Unfortunately, these precious memorials of the period con- 
temporaneous with the earliest Hebrew patriarchs are being 
defaced by the hand of tne iconoclastic Arab and the tourist 
seeker for “antiques,” and large ftakes of painted plaster are 
constantly falling trom the already broken walls and mutilated 
tableaux. The Egypt Exploration Fund, in recognition of its 
duty to make full and accurate transcripts of these records and 
scenes, assigned this task to a special department of its work 
calied “The Archeological Survey of Egypt,” and the first 
volume of the results therefrom is now passing through the 
press. Of the thirty-nine tombs, whose apertures range alon 
the high clift looking down upon the Nile, twelve are inscribed; 
and of the twelve, eight are painted. There are 12,000 feet of 
colored decorations, The period represented is that of the 
eleventh and twelfth dynasties, and the personages for whom 
the inscriptions were made were the nomarchs (rulers of the 
nome) or petty princes who owned allegiance to the reigning 
pharaoh and yet were absolute in their local government. They 
held a miniature court, with retinues, soldiery, scribes, priests 
and men of letters. In these tableax appear facial characteris- 
tics, affording a valuable ethnographic study, with biographical 
material that is not only genealogically interesting, but casts 
light upon the particulars of local government and rights in an- 
cient Egypt. 

Mr. Winslow, from his official position on the Fund and on the 
archeological and philological committees of the Columbian Ex- 
position, will be able to have some of the sketches, photographs, 
etc., of the tableaux at Beni Hasan on exhibition at Chicago. 
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Archeological Exhibits at the Fair. 


JAMES DEANS AND HIS COMPANY OF INDIANS. 


Our correspondent, James Deans, is a massive Scotchman, as 
rugged as his native climate, 65 years of age, with iron gray hair 
ard beard. Forty years ago he was sent by the Hudson Bay 
company to Fort Victoria, on the south end of Vancouver Island 
—the most remote of all its trading posts. He made the journey 
by ship around the cape, and ever since has been studying the 
natives. In all these years he has never been east of the Rockies, 
but is widely known as a geologist, ethnologist, archzologist 
and magazine writer. A year ago Dr. Boas went all the way 
from Washington, D. C., to Fort Rupert, Vancouver Island, to 
ask Mr. Dean to prepare an exhibit for the Columbian Exposi- 
tion at Chicago. 

In March, 1892, Mr. Deans set fifty Indians at work repro- 
ducing the ancient dwellings of their people. These dwellings 
have practically been out of existence since the beginning of 
the century, but one was found at Skideghat, Queen Charlotte’s 
Island. . It was taken down and is now at the World’s Fair 
grounds. It is made of red and yellow cedar, and is 29x28 feet, 
with a totem post, forty, feet high, whieh is covered with hiero- 
glyphics clear to the top) This totem post bears the crests of 
the families which have occupied the house and stories of myth- 
ology clear back to the time “when chaos reigned and the god 
Ne-Kilst-Lass, in the guise of a raven, brooded over impalpable 
darkness until, after eons of ages, he beat down the darkness into 
sclid earth,” as the totem post has it. Mr, Deans has transla- 
tions of these stories and crests, and is probably the only man in 
the world who can put them into English, 


The Indians with Mr. Deans at the World’s Fair are Quack- 
uhls from Vancouver’s Island. Mr. Deans says they are proba- 
bly the result of an ancient mixture of the Japanese and the 
Eskimos, and their appearance justifies the guess. Several 
tribal subdivisions of the Quachuhl nation are represented—Fort 
Ruperts, Nimkishs, Koskimos and others. They are probably 
2,000 strong, all told, and are prosperous and semi-civilized, as 
Indians go. In the spring the women plant potatoes and the 
men hunt and fish. Bearskins bring $15 to $17, and other big 
game is plenty. A summer’s work in the salmon canneries 
brings them $300 to $400. In the fall they gather berries and 
dry them. Christmas with them begins as soon as the berries 
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are dried and lasts till the first of February, when the hunting 
begins. They are Methodists, Presbyterians and Episcopalians 
None of them are Roman Catholics. They left the island one 
week ago and have been traveling ever since. 


It appears that in the old days a man named Kiew was the mint 
of the nation; in other words, the man who made the money by 
consent of the tribe. It was in the form of thin copper squares 
with the letter T on them, like this: 


_ Now, these copper squares were also used for personal adorn- 
ment by dignitaries, and ranged in size from %x1 inch to 24x18 
inches, the first being worth two or three cents and the last $500 
—using the present American standard of value. A curious 
thing in this connection is that the T on the copper ‘means the 


cross, and is the same as the Greek letter Tau; yet these people 
had no alphabet, but used hieroglyphics, Where did that letter 
T come from? 


The Indians have begun the work of putting their village to- 
gether. It will be one of the steps in the “March of the Aborigine 
to Civilization, as Prof. Putnam calls his ethnological and arche- 
ological exhibition. Civilization is typified by the government 
school-house. which is at one end of the exhibit. Next comes 
an Esquimau village, and, in order, Crees from Manitoba, Penob- 
scots from Maine, Iroquois from New York, Quackuhls, Chip- 
pewas from Minnesota, Winnebagos from Wisconsin, Sioux, 
Blackfeet, Nex Percés and other tribes from the far west. Then 
come South American natives—Arrawacs and Savannah Indians 
from British Guinea and natives of Bolivia and other States. Next 
will be the ruins from Yucatan, representing an unknown people. 
In the buildings will be shown relics of all kinds of the myste- 
rious past. The idea is to give a glimpse of the peoples of the 
Western Hemisphere as they were when Columbus discovered it. 
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A YUCATAN EXHIBIT, 


One of the most interesting displays that will be seen at the 
fair will be that made within the “Ruined Palace of Mitla” by 
the Department of Ethnology. Prof. Edward H. Thompson, 
who has been consul at Merida for eight years, has prepared 
papier mache molds of the ancient sculptures found in the de- 
serted cities of Yucatan, and thirty cases of these molds have 
already arrived at the park. They will be installed as soon as the 
building is completed. The ruins of Uxmal will be reproduced onan 

extensive scale, and among 
them will be a fac-simile of 
the temple and figure of the 
god “Kukulkan,” or the 
great feathered serpent. The 
body of the serpent is 
wrought in the stone-work 
all around the building, 
and this will be represented 
entire. The original mate- 
rials were principally mar- 
ble and coarser varieties of 
limestone, and the work 
shows that the ancient Yu- 
catecs possessed a great 
deal of skill in mechanical 
workmanship, though their 
industrial arts were poorly 
developed. One of the finest a 
reproductions by Professor Thompson will will be that of an om 
arched gate of the ancient palace of Labna, which was literally % 
chopped out of the jungle.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
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ARCHAOLOGICAL NOTES. 


THE FUNERARY CHAPEL OF THOTHMES I, DISCOVERED.—Under date of = 
April 8th ult., Dr. Winslow has an important piece of news privately from : 
Dr. Naville, through the London office. While excavating at Dir-el-Bahari 
(Thebes) for entrances to the tombs or subterranean chambers in that his- 
toric spot, he found a flight of steps leading up to a great altar of white 
stone, behind which he disclosed the funerary chapel of Thothmes I. The 
altar was probably placed before the tomb by Hatasu, the renowned queen 
upon whose deeds and famous expedition to Punt Miss Edwards lectured to 
American audiences. Dr. Naville considers an altar of this sort as some- 
thing unique in connection with funerary chapels. Doubtless she held her 
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father, Thothmes I., in such reverence that this altar was placed conspicu- 
ously before the chapel. Her selfish treatment of her brothers is a matter 
of history. 


EGypt EXPLORATION FunD.—The annual circular for 1893, issued March 
25th, contains full information as to the past and present work of the Society, 
its publications and how to obtain them, and other knowledge important for 
all our readers to possess. Dr. Winslow, 525 Beacon street, Boston, gladly 
sends these circulars on request, and the editor of this magazine, an honor- 
ary secretary for Illinois, is willing to furnish information respecting the 
work and needs of the Fund. 


ARCHZOLOGICAL REPORTS.—Beginning with 1893, the Egypt Exploration 
Fund is to yearly publish “Archzological Reports” of archzological intelli- 
fience fresh from Egypt—notes, notices of books, etc., etc. Report No.-1 
may be expected in the summer. This periodical may be considered as an 
avant coureur of the elaborate volumes of the season, so that official intelli- 
gence of the “results” may promptly reach subscribers to the Fund and 
others who may take the Report. 


THE American Numismatic and Archzlogical Society is; with one excep- 
tion, the oldest society of the kind in America. It was founded in 1857, 
met in a room of its own in 1859, was reorganized in 1864, incorporated in 
1865, and issued a journal from 1866 to 1870. This journal was published as - 
a quarterly by the Boston Numismatic Society until 1890. It is now published 
by W. T. R. Marvin, of Boston, assisted by L. H. Lowe, of New York. Dr. 
Charles E. Anthon was corresponding secretary in 1867. This society’s 
cabinet and library is large and valuable, and contains the following medals: 
Charles Edward Authon, Abraham Lincoln, Daniel Parish, Washington, 
and the Centennial Anniversary of the Evacuation of New York, besides 
the membership medal. The proceedings from 1888 to 1892 have just been 
published. These contain a history of this society and list of papers read 
from the twenty-first to the forty-seventh meeting. One of these, namely, 
“Stone Idols of New Mexico,” a paper by Hon. L. Bradford Prince, in 
April, 1888, should be published, as it would undoubtedly throw much light 
upon the archzology and mythology of that region. We congratulate the 
officers of this society on the success which has attended their efforts. 


PREHISTORIC HousEs.—The house architecture of America in prehistoric 
times is a subject which is difficult to describe. Fortunately, however, there 
will be an opportunity of studying the subject during the World’s Fair. 
There will be an exhibition of the different modes of constructing houses 
Several types of Indian habitations that have passed out of use will be re- 
produced under the direction of Miss Alice C. Fletcher, who is especially 
familiar with the Dakotas. The Mexican photographs and drawings of 
Indian houses will be furnished by Mrs. Zelia Nuttall. She has discovered 
in a library in Florence some precious old manuscripts of the time of Cor- 
tez, which contain pictures of Mexican houses. Edward H. Thompson, 
United States consul to Merida, Yucatan, intends to bring to the Exposition 
a native Maya house, with complete furnishings, including a Maya family 
and a native potter, who will make his vessels during the Fair. Mr. Thomp- 
son has for many years made a study of the ancient architecture of that 
country, and for six years past has done hard work in the jungles and among 
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the massive ruins. He has recently finished molds of the portal of Labna. 
There will be no specimens of the houses of the Mound-builders, but a 
model is to be made of the famous Turnet group of earth-works in Ohio, 
where Prof. Putnam has personally conducted explorations for ten years. 
Many objects have been discovered there which show a more advanced 
state of art among these ancient people than is generally supposed. The 
large collection, now in the Peabody Museum, taken from these earth-works 
will be shown at the Exposition. About a year ago Mr. H. Jay Smith fitted 
out a party, engaged the most competent guides, and spent several months 
of hardest work in the cliff villages. He not only thoroughly explored the 
region and hamlets, but made maps, measurements and pictures of them. 
He had an expert photographer with him who secured fine views of many 
places never seen before, a taxidermist who preserved animals to be found 
thereabouts, and an artist, A. J. Fournier, who made hundreds of sketches 
in oils, water-colors and ink. The results of this expedition are very valua- 
ble to science and will be shown at the World’s Fair. The unique building 
which will hold the mummied bodies, pottery and all relics found in the 
ruins of the cliff-dwellings is now almost completed and represents the 
curious mountain called “Battle Rock.” It is 200 feet long, high in front, 
but sloping irregularly to the ground. It is near to the facsimile ruins of 
the beautiful stone palace of prehistoric Yucatan which Mr. Thompson 
came to this country to erect, and near the Forestry Building, and will form 
one of the most attractive parts of the department of archzology and eth- 
nology..- 

SIMIAN OR APE-LIKE MAN.—Prof. E. D. Cope, in the April number of the 
Naturadist, has an article on this subject. He says archeology, apart from 
anatomy, is a poor guide in the field of human ancestry. The closer asso- 
ciation of man with the apes is based on various considerations. It is 
highly probable that the homo is descended from some form of anthropo- 
morpha, either the eocene lemuridz or the simiadz. He refers to the man 
of Spy to prove that there dwelt.in Europe, during paleolithic times, a race 
of men which possessed a greater number of simioid characteristics than any 
which had been discovered elsewhere. The important discovery in the 
grotto of Spy of two skeletons, almost complete, served to unify knowledge 
of this race, which had previously rested on isolated fragments only. These 
skeletons proved what had been only surmised before, that the skeleton of 
Neanderthal, the lower jaw of Naulette and the crania of Cronstadt belong 
to one and the same race. The Simian characters of these parts of the skel- 
eton are well known. 


PALEOLITHIC SPECIMENS.—Mr. Ernest Volk has been working in the 
Delaware Valley, making a collection illustrative of the earliest exist- 
ence of man on the Atlantic side of the continent. He has explored the 
ancient argillite workshop discovered a few months ago, and has made a 
geological and archzological study of the place to ascertain if it belongs to 
the gravel period or to that immediately following the deposition of the 
gravel and before the advent of the jasper-using people. This workshop 
Mr. W. H. Holmes refers to in his article in the Journa/of Geology to prove 
that all the so-called paleolithics are rejects from modern Indian workshops. 
The relics from this workshop will be on exhibition, and can be compared 
to the argillite relics which Dr. C. C. Abbott has taken from the gravel-beds 
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at Trenton, N. J. It will probably be ascertained whether there are any 
finished relics—such as were used by the Mound-builders and the Indians 
of the neolithic age—to be found among the argillite specimens. If they 
are all rude specimens, we see no reason why they should not be-called 
paleolithics; but if they are mingled with pottery and other relics, some of 
which are polished and finished after the ordinary type of modern relics, 
then they may properly be called rejects. The archeologists of this coun- 
try and Europe will undoubtedly study these rude specimens with as much 
interest as they will the finished specimens from the cliff-dwellings. 


ANCIENT SYRIAC MANUSCRIPT.—Close to the announcement of the dis- 
covery in the monastery at Mount Siniai, by Prof. J. Rendell Harris, of a 
very ancient palimpsest manuscript of Syriac gospel called the curetonian, 
there.comes another of the discovery of a similar palimpsest in the same 
monastery by two lady travelers, which most remarkably supplements the 
curetonian. These Syriac gospels are translations from the old Greek and 
are the earliest manuscripts of the gospel extant. 


REMINDERS OF COLUMBUS.—Cristobal Colon de la Garda, a direct de- 
scendant of the celebrated discoverer Columbus, is now in this country and 
will be present at the World’s Fair. (His portrait appears in the Scientific 
American, April 22, also a picture of the standard of Castile which Colum- 
bus raised when he landed on Watling Island). Models of the various 
vessels in which Columbus and his company sailed, have also arrived. The 
great naval display at New York will really introduce the admiral who first 
navigated American waters. The paintings and portraits which have been 
discussed during the last year will be sought for by the visitor at the 
World’s Fair. Still it is a question whether we are actually to be brought 
into contact with the great man by any of the reproductions. It seems 
more difficult to get at historic antiquities which will fairly represent the 
age and be pronounced as genuine than it is to get prehistoric antiquities 
which will remind us of the age which preceded the time of Columbus. 
The paint, the varnish, and the modern dress will hide in one case what we 
want to see, while the rude stone relics and native costumes and dusky 
faces, in the other case, will be very like the originals which were here 
when the continent was discovered. The historic and the prehistoric will 
doubtless be compared, but we imagine that the prehistoric display will be 
more satisfactory. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Journal of Geology. Vol. 1, No.1, reer February, 1893. Chicago: 
The ete ang 4 of Chicago, eR: Editors of this journal are T. C. 
Chamberlain, R. D. Salisbury, J.B . Iddings, R. A. F. Penrose, Jr., C. R. 
VanHise, C. D . Walcott, an H. Holmes. 

The first number contains the following papers, which will be of interest 
to archzologists: “Are There Traces of Glacial Men in the Trenton Grav- 
els?” by W. H. Holmes; “Distinct Glacial Epochs and the Criteria for 
Their Recognition,” by R. D. Salisbury. We are glad for our part that 
archzology has at last found its place in the studies of the geologist, and 
that we are to receive the assistance of the university as well as the geo- 
logical survey in solving the prcblems which have so long been before us. 
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It is evidently not a standard of literary criticism that the professors of the 
university are setting up, but rather an organ, in which they are to judge the 
works of others—an organ in which great and broad subjects shall be dis- 
cussed, with the idea of apprehending in the end the various processes 
through which the earth has passed while it was being fitted up for the 
abode of man. Honest investigation is to be welcomed wherever it appears, 
but the “search-lights” furnished by such men as are brought together by 
this journal, are more than welcome. They are full of hope for the future. 
We congratulate the editors that they are not dependent upon a meagre 
subscription, and the:life of the journal is not precarious, for the funds of 
the university are ample and are committed to its support. Will the jour- 
nal recognize and give credit to the pioneers and forerunners in both de- 
partments, geology and archeology? We think it will, and so give it our 
hearty congratulations. 


Pagan and Christian Rome. By Rodolfo Lanciani, author of “Ancient 
Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries.” Boston and New York: 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1893. 

The transformation of Pagan Rome into Christian Rome was gradual 
and continued through three centuries, and culminated in the time of Con- 
stantine the Great. The result was that many of the specimens of art and 
architecture; as well as the articles of convenience and domestic use, which 
were common in pagan times, were appropriated by the people after the 
conversion to Christianity to sacred purposes. The author of this book 
takes pains to describe those objects which have been discovered at various 
times, which illustrate the change from paganism to Christianity. This 
would be a difficult task to any one except to a learned, skillfnl, discrimin. 
ating archeologist like Prof. Lanciani. The book is pubiished in the same 
style with the former work, which is called “Ancient Rome,” which has been 
reviewed. It is bound in-imitation of vellum, with gilt letters, and a cover- 
ing of red cloth. It abounds with minute descriptions of buildings, statues 
and other objects, with cuts to illustrate them. The history of archzolog- 
ical discovery in Rome forms the chief feature of the book. This history 
dates back of the Christian era and comes up the present time. Professor 
Lanciani has an advantage over others in writing it, in that he is an arche- 
ologist who has had his residence in that city foralong time. He is familiar 
with all the discoveries of recent date and has studied books enough to 
know the discoveries of early times. It is interesting to look over the vol- 
ume and pick out the various portraits, paints, inscriptions, statues, speci- 
mens of architecture and art, and ascertain about the age to which they 
belong and the date at which they were discovered. There is a bronze statue 
of St. Peter, which may belong to the fourth century, or more likely to the 
comparative recent age. There is a tombstone of St. Paul, with an inscrip- 
tion which undoubtedly belonged to the fourth century, and portrait heads 
of the two which are said to be the work of the second century, These do 
not bring us back exactly to the Apostolic times, but they certainly bring us 
near enough to the personages to make us feel that they are very life-like 
St. Paul was executed on a spot where a memorial was raised in the fifth 
century, whose foundations were discovered in 1867, and a mass of coins of 
Nero near by in 1875. These discoveries make St. Paul as real to us as the 
Roman Emperor Nero, and so dissipates all doubts in reference to the gen- 
uineness of St. Paul’s writings in the New Testament. 
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These accidental lights which are thrown upon the early days of Chris- 
tianity are very convincing, and help us to realize the power Christianity 
had in moulding the art and affecting the philosophy and religion of ancient 
Rome. Scholars have never subscribed to the slurs of such men as Robert 
Ingersoll. Only the ignorant accepthisopinions. Not only for the apostolic 
age is there new light from the monuments, but the days of Constantine are 
also illuminated. The tomb.containing the bodies of Constantine and his 
son was found in 1458. The bodies were wrapped in a golden cloth, sixteen 
pounds in weight, inside of a coffin of cypress wood, overlaid with silver, 
which weighed 832 pounds. In 1544 the body of the beautiful empress was 
found, lying in a coffin of red granite, clothed in a state robe, worked with. 
gold, and near by it caskets of solid silver full of goblets and bottles, 
gold rings, brooches, emeralds, pearlsand sapphires, which were of classical 
origin, and may have sparkled on the breasts and foreheads of the empresses 
of bye-gone days. The author says the reader must not believe that such 
discoveries are of doubtful credibility, for they have taken place in all cen- 
turies, the present included. The book is not sointeresting for consecutive 
reading as it is for the choice pages, which so surprise us with their narra- 
tive of facts and startle us with their discoveries. 


The City State of the Greeks and Romans. A survey introductory to the 
study of Ancient History. By W. Warde Fowler, M.A. Fellow and 
sub-rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. London and New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1893. 


That form of state whose most striking feature is city life will interest 
many persons. The Greeks and Romans conceived of their state some- 
thing like this. Athens, Sparta, Syracuse, Corinth and Rome were cities 
which drew their subsistence from a smali territory, but the city was the 
state, the territory surrounding was nothing. 

The way in which this condition of things arose is the first inquiry of the 
author. Before the final settlement on the land, kinship was the tie that 
held together the main stalk. After the settlement village communities 
arose. The land was held by the community under a lord, but govern- 
ment was in the hands of the council. There was, in the village com- 
munity, a common wrrship. Thus the city-state grew out of a clan-life. 
There was a civilization before there was a city, but the civilization of 
Greece and Rome increased the power of the city. It was not the artificial 


result of a compact between individuals, but was a natural growth, rising 
out of the life of a village into that of the city state. Man rises from the 
ideal of material supply to that of moral and intellectual advance, to what 
Arfstotle calls “ cel, fife.” To Aristotle there was no higher form of social 
union possible than that of the city state. There is a great deal of force in 
this view, especially when we consider the contrasts between the hard toil 
in the rural districts and the great wealth and luxurious life in the larger 
cities. Still it 1s not practical for any republic, and especially a republic 
ina large country. The first form of government in Greece was that of 
kingship. The king was of divine ancestry, and carried the sceptre. He 
was a sacrificer or a priest, commander of the host and was a judge. But 
such kingship could not continue. An aristocratic government followed 
this one of kingship. The democracy grew out of aristocracy. As the 
people improved in circumstances and in intelligence they assumed the 
government. The city state declined. 

Such is the course of thought contained in this book. It is an interesting 
subject and has been well treated by the author, especially in the first part 
of the book. 








